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RECREATION 
AND PARKS 
AT THE 
BICENTENNIAL 


By “Outdoor Recreation Action’ 


Staff 


The grounds and buildings of the United 
States Centennial International Exhibition 
May 10 to November 10, 1876 


Recreation has leavened Ameri- 
can life since the first days of the 
colonies. Extensive readings of more 
than 300 years of American history, 
however, indicate that there was a 
lack of recreation during the Revolu- 
tion and that the Centennial celebra- 
tion in 1876 almost completely ig- 
nored parks and recreation 

Two years before the Declaration 
of Independence, leaders urged the 
colonies to ban amusements and 
recreational activities. And although 
there are records that Loyalist forces 
occupying cities of New England 
continued horse racing and other 
entertainments, the Patriots’ fervor 
for freedom appears to have been 
so intense that any recreation activ- 
ity was incidental to the pursuit of 
daily livelihood and eventual victory 
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In 1876, the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia, focusing on Amer- 
ica’s material accomplishments, ap- 
propriately bore the title, Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Produces of the Soil and 
Mine 

Contrary to the activities and atti- 
tudes at both these historical mile- 
posts, the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial celebrations of 1976 in- 
clude more than 18,000 Bicentennial 
projects, events, and programs, with 
at least 2,000 devoted to parks and 
recreation themes 

As the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion's part of the nationwide com- 
memoration, the following synopsis 
of almost 400 years of park and 
recreation history serves as an intro- 
duction and background for exten- 
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sive reports of park and recreation 
actions taking place throughout 
America in 1976 and beyond 


Recreation In the Colonies 


Historians report that the early 
New England colonists felt three 


principal concerns. First, they 
sought to create the perfect commu- 
nity under strict religious beliefs of 
the Calvinist tradition, even to the 
exclusion of persons who believed 
otherwise. Second they felt bound to 
conform to the mother country’s 
laws and requirements as reflected 
in the colonies’ charters from the 
King of England. Third, the severity 
of life in the new world reinforced 
Puritan requirements that the colo- 
nists live without the “mispence of 
time,” strictly adhering to observ- 
ance of the Sabbath 

In 1618, King James | issued a 
volume which came to be known as 
the Book of Sports. This declared 
that after Divine Service on Sun- 
days, people were not to be dis- 
turbed or discouraged from lawful 
recreation, such as dancing, archer- 
ies for men, leaping, vaulting, or 
other harmless recreation. Still, it 
prohibited unlawful games such as 
bear- and bull-baiting, “interludes, 
and at all times bowling 

The Puritans, later coming to 
power in England, had the Book of 


Sports burned. Consequently, the 
New England Puritans for a period 
of time tolerated “no pagan festivi- 
ties, no licentious plays and specta- 
cles, no violations of the Sabbath.” 

It followed that parks were not 
among the elements the colonizers 
considered desirable in the new 
world settlements. However, com- 
mons, village greens, and church 
greens—all old world concepts— 
were established, with the Boston 
Common which was set aside in 
1634, destined to evolve into Amer- 
ica’s first park. Many of the early 
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An early hunting, fishing and forest 


Central Park ice skating in the 


open areas were protected night- 
time pasture and space for military 
training. They served secondarily as 
places where outdoor recreation 
could take place. The Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony in 1626 reserved a 
forested area to ensure a nearby 
source of firewood and construction 
materials. In 1641, the Colony en- 
acted a Great Ponds Act to open 
water bodies 10 acres or larger for 
fishing and hunting. Probably this 
action was designed principally to 
help the settlers meet the need for 
food and clothing items. There are 





indications, however, that the colo- 
nists learned early that they must 
find their fun somewhere in their 
work 

Popular demand seems to have 
been responsible for the growth of 
recreational pursuits and other 
amusements in the colonies. In area 
after area, they came in spite of the 
leaders of the day. The small farmer 
found that the incessant hard work 
and the threat of bad crops and 
conflict with the Indians accelerated 
his need for outlet 

Dutch settlers in New York, less 
restrained in their religious beliefs, 
apparently rejected prohibitions of 
recreational activities from the start 
allowing simple pleasures after Sun- 
day worship services 

Some relief from the severity of 
living and working conditions also 
came, especially in the southern 
colonies, through socializing at 
church services, log-rollings, corn- 
huskings, holiday gatherings, wed- 
dings, hangings, and military train- 
ing days. All too often, however, the 
quest for amusement led to exces- 
sive drinking. Taverns sprang up in 
great numbers, with their owners 
devising amusements to please cus- 
tomers, so that they flocked to these 
centers for recreation. Preachers 
and sermonizers of the day com- 
plained that too many of the popula- 
tion toured the countryside by sleigh 
or carriage to partake of the neigh- 
bors’ generous hospitality 

Virginia's Assembly in 1676 tried 
prohibition, taking away the licenses 
of all taverns except those at 
Jamestown and two on the York 
River. Though permitted to stay 
open, the surviving taverns sales 
were limited to beer and wines. The 
festivities apparently continued with 
open house a growing tradition at 
the plantation homes 

Hunting and fishing, practiced as 
a necessity from the first, continued 
to entertain the colonists after dili- 
gence and hard work began to 
make life a little easier 

In Virginia, horse racing, chasing 
the greased pig, dancing, wrestling, 
cudgeling, fiddling, and singing 
were much in evidence prior to the 
end of the 1600's 


Pickerel fishing through the ice 


The writings and records of other 
areas in the late 1600's and early 
1700's noted the presence of cock 
fighting, bull- and bear-baiting 
cricket, football, boating, and car- 
riage or coach driving for pleasure 
In winter, there were hunting, sleigh- 
ing, skating, ice carnivals, ice fish- 
ing, coasting or tobogganing, and 
hockey 

It appears that a number of firsts 
in recreation and sports can be 
attributed to the 1700's. These in- 
clude yachts for pleasure about 
1720, golf equipment listed in the 
inventory of the effects of the Gover- 
nor of New York in 1729; founding of 
a club called the Schuylkill Fishing 
Company in 1732; establishment of 
a bowling green in New York in 
1732; and formation in South Caro- 
lina in 1734 of the Charleston 
Jockey Club 

In the period immediately preced- 
ing the Revolution, theatre perfor- 
mances were numerous. Touring 
players brought entertainment to the 
population centers throughout the 
colonies 

Resorts were popular. Among the 
earliest were Newport, R.I., and a 
‘State in Schuylkill” drawing colonial 
society to musical programs, danc- 
ing, walking, fishing, beach races, 
and pleasure boating. Rowing com- 
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petitions were recorded on Virginia's 
Rappahannock River as early as 
July 30, 1774 

Pre-Revolutionary diaries and 
other records indicate that George 
Washington took pride in his 
horses and hounds. Thomas Jeffer- 
son noted at one point that he was 
often thrown into the company of the 
society of horse-racers, card play- 
ers, and fox hunters 

Washington recorded attendance 
of horse races from 1769 to 1773 at 
Annapolis, Md., and Alexandria, 
Fredericksburg, and Williamsburg in 
Virginia 


The Revolution and Beyond 

In 1774, the Continental Congress 
in Articles of Association, called 
upon the colonies to discourage 
every species of “extravagance and 


dissipation,’ especially all horse 
racing, and all kinds of gaming, 
cock fighting, exhibitions of shows, 
plays and other expensive diver- 
sions, and entertainments. The ban 
apparently dampened amusements 
and recreation so that they re- 
mained somewhat subdued 
throughout the revolutionary period. 

During the hundred years be- 
tween the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the 1876 Centennial, 
America’s frontier moved steadily 





westward. The frontiersmen usually 
were isolated, necessarily self-suffi- 
cient, and in the free time they had 
available, meant to join their neigh- 
bors at every C.oortunity and enjoy 
themselves 

There were massive wolf drives 
and ring hunts, competitive squirrel 
hunts, pigeon shoots, highly com- 
petitive marksmanship matches for a 
beef or barrel (of whiskey); quarter- 
mile horse racing; and feats of 
physical strength and skill such as 
rail tossing, tomahawk hurling, and 
horseshoe pitching 

The period from 1800 to 1850 has 
been characterized as the time 
when recreation was more limited 
than any other period in America’s 
history. This was a transitional pe- 
riod from the rural-agricultural to the 
beginning urban-industrial society 

There was recognition by 1850 
that urban dwellers needed recrea- 
tional outlets. Chicago preserved a 
park site near Fort Dearborn in 
1839. New York City in 1853 ac- 


Pigeon shooting in lowa in the 1850's 


A buffalo turns the tables as recorded by 
artist George Catlin in 1844 


quired the site which was to be- 
come Central Park. Frederick Law 
Olmsted's and Calvert Vaux's win- 
ning Central Park design in 1858, 
done for $4,000, began a series of 
site acquisitions for parks that would 
eventually be planned by these 
gifted individuals. George Ripley 
and Charles A. Dana in 1860 com- 
mented that the rural American 
cemetery, which “should, above all 
things, be a place of rest, silence 
seclusion, and peace, is too often 
now made a place not only of the 
grossest ostentation of living, but a 
constant resort of mere pleasure 
seekers, travellers, promenaders, 
and loungers; and this indicates, as 
much as anything else, the need 
that exists in every town and village 
for a proper pleasure ground 

Olmsted later planned San Fran- 
ciscos Golden Gate Park and the 
University of California's Berkeley 
campus between 1863 and 1865 
Philadelphia's Fairmount Park, ac- 
quired in 1867; Franklin Park in 
Boston in 1883. Rock Creek Park in 
Washington, D.C., first recom- 
mended in 1866, was created by 
Congress in 1890. There were many 
other actions to set aside parks, and 
in 1888 a New York City Playground 
Law provided $1 million for acquisi- 
tion of playgrounds and parks 

A number of early sporting rec- 
ords established during the first 100 
years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are worthy of note. The 
first rules of baseball approaching 
the modern game apparently were 
listed before 1850—by 1872, it was 
declared the national game: the first 
football game at university level is 
believed to have been in 1829 be- 
tween the Harvard University sopho- 
mores and freshmen—the first inter- 
collegiate game matched Princeton 
and Rutgers in 1869; the Union 
Pacific Railroad in 1869 opened an- 
telope, buffalo, and other hunting in 
the west. The first national lawn 
tennis tournament was held in 
1880—the game had been devised 
in England and came here about 
1874: roller skating, started in 1863 
swept America in the 1870's: and 
bicycling, though done before, be- 
came a mania in 1868 and the high- 
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wheeler was featured at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in 1876. Also, that 
year the Intercollegiate Football As- 
sociation was formed by Harvard, 
Princeton, Rutgers, and Columbia 
Universities; polo, played for centu- 
ries in India, came to America; and 
the New York Athletic Club staged 
annual championships in many 
types of competition beginning in 
1876. Skiing in America probably 
Originated about 1883 in Minnesota 
Popular publications in the decade 
of the ‘80's included American An- 
gler, American Sportsman, Forest 
and Stream, Field and Stream, Out- 
ing, American Canoeist, Bicycling 
World, Ball Players’ Chronicle; and 
Archery and Tennis News 

The latter half of the 19th century 
saw governments turn toward provi- 
sion of public recreation. Not only 
were there acquisition and develop- 
ment of parks at public expense, 
but the educational system recog- 
nized the values of sports and rec- 
reation. Gymnasiums, playing fields, 
and team sports became part of 
most school programs 

Within the first 300 years after 
establishment of the first colonial 
settlements, governments had done 
a complete about face from prohibi- 
tion of recreation and other amuse- 
ments regarded as a ‘‘mispence of 
time’ to planning, financing, and 
developing parks, recreation areas 
and facilities 


The Second Hundred Years 

In a number of ways the last 3 
decades of the 19th century set the 
stage for everything which has oc- 
curred up to the Bicentennial Year 
1976 

The earlier religious restraints on 
recreation and other amusements 
had been released or broken. Cer- 
tain unique areas suffered vandal- 
ism, timber theft, or other threats 
such as private exploitation thus 
spurring remedial actions. Urban 
concentrations left a substantial por- 
tion of the population without ade- 
quate recreational outlets. The new 
horseless carriage, improved water 
transport, and railroad expansion 
made travel for pleasure and recre- 
ational pursuits possible 





Signs of depletion of wildlife and 
forests were so severe that they 
became obvious and caused great 
concern 

The close of the century saw the 
Sunday ban on recreation broken 


widely. By the year 1900, churches 
were beginning to provide libraries 
assemblies, games, and other 
amusements on the theory that suit- 
able entertainment for young people 
could aid in keeping them in church 


Going to the trotting races 


This period tnessed the 
first uses of the horseless carriage 


for recreatior 

The new automobiles rapidly had 
profound effects on Americas recre 
ation habits. Not only did they en 
arge the radius of family travel in 
pursuit of recreation, they formed 
the basis for other later modes of 
transportation such as vacation 
homes, motorcycles, 4-wheel vehi- 
cles capable of negotiating almost 
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all types of terrain, and snowmo- 
biles. Tourist courts and travel parks 
added to the numbers, conven- 
ences and enjoyment of the throngs 
of mobile recreationists 

Early in the new century, efficient 
gasoline engines led inventors to a 
new dimension in the activities of 
man. The all-time dream of flight 
became a reality, opening up whole 
new fields of enjoyment, with flying 
for pleasure leading to fixed-wing 





gliding, parachuting, and much 
later, hang-gliding 
New technology in motorized pro- 
pulsion made widespread motor 
boating possible. With that came 
water skiing, new kinds of racing, 
scuba diving, and other water- 
based activities 
Though most of the recreational 
activities now prevalent in America 
had been started by the end of the 
country's first 100 years, these mo- 
tor-powered ones soon joined by 
another, basketball, had wide ef- 
fects during the second century 
Invented by James A. Naismith in 
1891 while he was working at a YMCA 
training school in Springfield, Mass.., 
basketball spread to school systems, 
public and private gymnasiums, and 
professional courts. 
Other innovations which ex- 
panded recreational opportunities 
were the use of electrical lighting for 
night games, horseracing, golf, etc., , Lage ares Ber, 
and refrigeration or heating for " : ri ian * ere, ee 
hockey games, ice shows, and year- - — on Mg EB 


round swimming pools 


Outdoor recreation during the 
second hundred years, 1876-1976, 
however, has centered around the 
deep American affinity for the out- 


doors. During the period which 
straddles the beginning of the 20th 
century, individual, then organiza- 
tion, then State, and finally national 
concerns for the plight of natural 
resources forged an ethic of re- 
source conservation 

First came alarm over the decline 
of wildlife. Mating seasons had been 
closed for deer hunting in most of 
the colonies. Historians note the for- 
mation of scattered clubs and hunt- 
INQ Organizations 

However, the main wave of con- 
servation organization formation and 
active crusades against market 
hunting and other forms of game 
decimation came during the 1870's 
through the 1890's. By 1878, there 
were more than 300 clubs dedi- 
cated to preservation of game. This 
organized demand was responsible 
for improvement of conservation 
laws and regulations, and better 
enforcement. 

During the 1870's and 1880's, 
activism by the clubs and organiza- 


tions led States to enact laws to 
protect game and regulate both 
sport- and market-hunting. 


In 1887, prominent sportsmen 
formed the Boone and Crockett 
Club which began to deal effectively 
with conservation issues at the na- 
tional level. Most notable of the 
club's founders were Theodore Roo- 
sevelt and George Bird Grinnell, 
editor of Forest and Stream maga- 
zine 


At about the same time and from 
many of the same sources devel- 
oped a concern for forest conserva- 
tion. The practices of clearing land 
for tobacco and other intensive agri- 
cultural uses soon depleted the soil 
requiring planters to move on to 
other “new ground.” This could not 
go on indefinitely 


The advancing frontier had been 
so successful in conquering the wil- 
derness that resource depletion be- 
came obvious. Franklin B. Hough 
head of the 1870 Census, became 
concerned over the destruction of 
America’s forests. In 1876, Con- 


An unexpected enemy about 1901 


gress authorized a study of the 
plight of the country’s forests 
Hough took the assignment. His re- 
ports led to creation of the Division 
of Forestry in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in 1881—the forerunner 
of today’s U.S. Forest Service 

The establishment of game pre- 
serves, probably stemming from 
similar practices long popular in 
England, is recorded throughout 
Maryland, Virginia, and other por- 
tions of the rapidly expanding fron- 
tier. Best known of these appear to 
have been deer parks designed to 
perpetuate this respected game ani- 
mal 

The preserve idea reached a pin- 
nacle in 1872 when Congress cre- 
ated Yellowstone National Park. The 
first Federal reserve already had 
been established at Hot Springs 
Ark., in 1832, and Yosemite Valley 
had been entrusted to the State of 
California in 1864 for public use. 
resort. and recreations. But the “Na- 
tional Park’ concept was born with 
Yellowstone—in the U. S. and a host 
of other countries that have followed 





the lead in preserving and protect- 
ing natural resources 

President Harrison under an 1891 
act that cleared the way for forest 
reserves, set aside reserves totaling 
13 million acres. By 1897, President 
Cleveland added 20 million acres of 
preserves 

The development of systematic 
forestry in this country apparently 
grew out of the management of 
these and other preserves and the 
arrival on the scene of Hough, Carl 
Schurz, who was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Interior in 1877, Bernhard 
E. Fernow, German-born forester 
who became Chief of the USDA 
Division of Forestry, and Gifford Pin- 
chot, the first American to study 
forest management in Europe with 
American needs in mind 

Although many individuals partici- 
pated in this period when natural 
resource conservation concepts 
were being formulated, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and 
George Bird Grinnell, appear to 
have been the leaders in thought 
and action. Roosevelt over the years 
has received greater acclamation for 
his conservation policy than for any 
other of his accomplishments. Grin- 
nell and Pinchot jointly received 
commendation from the influential 
Boone and Crockett Club for their 
leadership during the period 

The Roosevelt-Pinchot-Grinnell 
combination defined conservation as 
the wise use of resources in such 
ways that the basic resources would 
be preserved or ideally improved to 
assure their renewability for the fu- 
ture. The multiple use concept was 
a natural result; wood, water, and 
wildlife with soil protection were 
conceived to be possible products 
with the goal being the greatest 
good for the greatest number in the 
long run. Outdoor recreation and 
range (forage) were to be added as 
multiple uses in later years, but 
multiple use was not given full statu- 
tory recognition until 1960 


Federal Highlights 
Though the roots of resource con- 
servation lie deep in the preceding 


quarter-century. concepts were de- 
fined, drawn together. and popular- 


ized as a broadly based national 
movement during the Roosevelt 
years. President Roosevelt's 1908 
conference with Governors and ap- 
pointment of a National Conserva- 
tion Commission led to an inventory 
of natural resources in 1909. He 
also took executive actions to set 
aside vast acreages as forest re- 
serves, wildlife refuges, and national 
monuments. The U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, created in 1905, administered 
the Forest Reserves 

An especially significant law, the 
Weeks Act of 1911, authorized the 
first purchases of forest lands for 
watershed protection. Most of the 
National Forests of the eastern U. S 
were established and acquired un- 
der this law 

Establishment of the National 
Monuments and later National Parks 
without adequate provision for man- 
agement or appropriations for their 
protection led to creation of the 
National Park Service in 1916 

In 1896, the Congress had cre- 
ated a Division of Biological Survey 
in the Department of Agriculture. It 
carried out wildlife refuge and other 
programs until creation in the Inte- 
rior Department in 1940 of the US 
Fish and Wildlife Service, combining 
the Biological Survey and a Bureau 
of Fisheries from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

The years from the end of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's second term in 
1909 have seen many battles vital to 
recreation and other resources, but 
the achievements of renewable re- 
source conservation and public land 
reservations for National Parks, Na- 
tional Forests, National Monuments, 
and National Wildlife Refuges likely 
will never be matched in any other 
period 

On the Federal recreation scene 
a number of firsts are worthy of 
note. The 1920's saw the first dedi- 
cation of wilderness, probably origi- 
nally envisioned by George Catlin, 
artist and hunter of the 1830's, then 
Henry David Thoreau in the mid- 
1800's, and later promoted by John 
Muir, Aldo Leopold, Arthur Carhart 
and many others. The Gila Wilder- 
ness Area in New Mexico in 1924 
became the first. The Appalachian 


Trail concept set forth by Benton 
Mackaye in 1921, also ushered in a 
new concept later embodied in the 
National Trail System 

The 1930's, though clouded by 
economic depression, saw the Blue 
Ridge Parkway created as the Na- 
tion's first scenic parkway. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, created to 
provide hydro-power and flood con- 
trol in one of the country’s most 
sorely depressed areas, brought 
planning and development of nu- 
merous park and recreation areas 
The Civilian Conservation Corps and 
other work projects programs car- 
ried out construction, tree planting, 
and water-soil conservation meas- 
ures benefitting local, State, and 
Federal parks almost half a century 
later 

Also in the 1930's, Hugh Bennett's 
Soil Conservation Service intensified 
soil and water conservation pro- 
grams with attendant benefits in 
wildlife, fisheries, and outdoor recre- 
ation. During the decade, the Na- 
tional Park Service was put in 
charge of all National Parks, Monu- 
ments, Military Parks, National Ce- 
meteries, and Memorials. NPS stud- 
ied seashore recreational needs and 
Cape Hatteras, N.C., one of several 
recommended, became the first Na- 
tional Seashore. Lake Mead, Ariz 
became the first National Recreation 
Area 

Although the 1940's were domi- 
nated by World War II, the Bureau of 
Land Management was formed; and 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 recog- 
nized recreation as one of the pur- 
poses which U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers reservoirs should serve 

The decade of the 1950s is espe- 
cially noted for the creation of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission by Congress. Na- 
tional Park Service also began the 
10-year Mission 66 Program to reno- 
vate and revitalize the Park System 
the U.S. Forest Service began Oper- 
ation Outdoors with similar goals for 
the National Forests. The Small Wa- 
tershed Act authorized judicious 
management of the headwaters of 
America’s streams. Congress au- 
thorized a National Cultural Center 
for the Performing Arts at Washing- 





ton, D.C., alongside the Potomac 
River, later to become the John F 
Kennedy Center 

The 1960's will be long-remem- 
bered for gains in resource conser- 
vation, particularly Outdoor recrea- 
tion; and for the beginnings of inten- 
sified environmental programs 

The Multiple Use-Sustained Yield 
Act of 1960 formalized multiple use, 
adding outdoor recreation to the 
Statutory list of activities provided on 
National Forests 

The Housing Act of 1961 author- 
ized assistance to State and local 
governments for acquisition of open 
space; the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission pro- 
duced its massive reports in 1962, 
recommending creation of a Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, and the Inte- 
rior Secretary created the Bureau in 
1962. Broad authorities delegated to 
the new Bureau were set forth May 
28, 1963 in Public Law 88-29 

Major actions during 1964 iIn- 
cluded enactment of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act; for- 
mation of the Lewis and Clark Trail 
Commission; establishment of the 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System; and designation of the 
Ozark National Scenic Riverways 

The year 1965 saw establishment 
of the National Foundation of the 
Arts and Humanities, and passage 
of the Federal Water Project Recrea- 
tion Act which recognized recreation 
as a valid justification of water re- 
sources projects under cost-benefit 
ratios 

The National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966 provided matching 
grants to State and local govern- 
ments for acquiring and developing 
historic properties. The first National 
Lakeshore was established at Pic- 
tured Rocks, Mich 

Significant new concepts were 
embodied in the National Trails Sys- 
tem Act and the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act, both passed in 
1968 

The formal growth of the new 
environmental era began with the 
passage of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, signed into law 
January 1, 1970. Also significant 
nationally was passage of the Act of 


December 5, 1969, for Protection of 
Endangered Species of Fish and 
Wildlife. 

In 1970, water pollution control 
received a boost in the Water and 
Environmental Quality Improvement 
Acts, signed April 3, 1970. The 
Volunteers in the Parks Act, signed 
July 30, 1970, authorized the Na- 
tional Park Service to utilize volun- 
teers in the National Park System, 
and the Youth Conservation Corps 
Act of August 13, 1970, established 
a 3-year pilot program for employing 
youths on areas administered by the 
National Park Service and U.S. For- 
est Service 

The year 1972 marked the Cen- 
tennial of the designation of Yeliow- 
stone National Park. In a new ap- 
proach, two urban recreation areas 
were added to the National Park 
System; these were named the 
Gateway National Recreation Area in 
New York City, and Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area in San 
Francisco. The Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act of 1972 marked a new 
approach in land and water use 
planning 

The release of the first Nationwide 
Outdoor Recreation Plan, “Outdoor 
Recreation—A Legacy for America, 
and establishment by Congress of 
the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Administration occurred in 1973 

The Forest and Rangeland Re- 
newable Resources Planning Act of 
1974 directed the Secretary of Agri- 
Culture to prepare a long-term Re- 
newable Resources Program 

The Eastern Wilderness Act of 
1975 established 16 eastern Wilder- 
ness Areas on National Forests and 
designated 17 others for evaluation 
as possible additions 


State Parks and Recreation 

The Federal grant to California of 
Yosemite Valley in 1864 is regarded 
as creation of the first State Park 
The area later was designated Yo- 


semite National Park. New York 
State in 1885 purchased land at 
Niagara Falls for a State Park, mak- 
ing history as the first State to take 
such action on its own 

In 1903, Illinois established Fort 
Massac State Park and in 1909 


created a commission to investigate 
the feasibility of a system of parks 
Two years later Starved Rock State 
Park was added, establishing a 
State Park System under an Illinois 
Park Commission. Indiana followed 
in 1919 by establishing a Division of 
State Parks, Land and Waters 

The first National Conference on 
State Parks in 1921 at Des Moines, 
lowa, found 19 States had at least 
one park. That year marked the 
formation of the National Conference 
on State Parks, urged by Stephen 
Mather, first Director of the National 
Park Service. The Federal Recrea- 
tion Act of 1926 authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make some 
public domain lands available to 
States for parks. Big State Park 
gains are attributed to private dona- 
tions, exceptional work by the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps in State 
parks during the 1930's, and 1948 
amendment of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 which allowed surplus 
Federal lands to be transferred at 50 
percent of fair market value for use 
as State and local parks and recrea- 
tion areas. P.L. 91-485 on October 
22, 1970, further amended the Sur- 
plus Property Act to authorize trans- 
fer of surplus Federal properties at 
up to 100 percent discounts, or free 
of charge 

Financing has been a traditional 
problem for State Park Systems 
One of the major solutions has been 
bond issues. In 1960, the State of 
New York passed a bond issue for 
the then surprising total of $75 mil- 
lion to acquire park and recreation 
lands 

In succeeding years, the totals 
grew. California in 1964 approved 
bonds for $150 million; Michigan in 
1968 for $100 million; New York in 
1966, $200 million for development: 
and New Jersey, in 1961, $60 mil- 
lion for acquisition, then in 1974, 
$200 million for acquisition and de- 
velopment. Many States have 
passed bond issues for similar or 
lesser amounts, totalling more than 
$2.5 billion since 1960 

The biggest improvement in fi- 
nancing, however, has come 
through the Federal Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Program. Since 











the Fund's inception in 1965, ap- 
proximately $1.5 billion of Federal 
grants matched by equal State or 
local funds have acquired about 1.5 
million acres of park and recreation 
lands 

Under the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation programs, every State 
has a State Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Plan; some of these have 
been revised to produce 3rd or 4th 
generation plans. Each of the States 
now has continuing programs for 
acquisition and development of park 
and recreation areas and facilities 


Local Highlights 

During the period 1800-1850, the 
increase in urban population indi- 
cated a pressing need for local 
parks and recreation. In the follow- 
ing half-century, a number of cities 
began to establish parks largely 
under the influence of Olmsted and 
Vaux, as discussed above 

Charles Eliot and other leaders in 
Boston in the 1890's apparently 
conceived the first system of parks 
and natural reservations for a metro- 
politan area. His plan brought 36 
separate cities and towns under a 
metro district, laid out sites accessi- 
ble to citizens, and connected them 
with tree-lined drives 

The ‘city beautiful’ movement 
was underway at the turn of the 
century and soon to follow were 


Clothing styles change but urban 
recreationists have taken to the water in 
much the same way since the early 
1800's 


publicly owned parks and beaches, 
parkways, scenic drives, arbore- 
tums, wetlands and nature pre- 
serves, botanic gardens and zoos, 
bird sanctuaries, and the preserva- 
tion of historic homes and villages 

The first joint effort of State and 
local governments seems to have 
originated in the formation of Illinois 
Park Districts in 1893. In 1895, the 
first recorded county park system 
began in Essex County, N.J. The 
city of Chicago, Ill, in 1903 passed 
a $5 million bond issue to acquire 
and develop small parks in south 
Chicago. New York City apparently 
originated the idea of school ground 
use for recreation about 1890, with 
all the schools in the city being 
opened for evening recreation by 
1898 

Los Angeles established a Board 
of Playground Commissions in 1904 
and hired a superintendent of recre- 
ation the next year. New Jersey 
passed the first State Recreation 
Enabling Legislation in 1911, author- 
izing local governments to provide 
recreation under a variety of organi- 
zational structures 

President Coolidge called a Na- 
tional Conference on Outdoor Rec- 
reation in Washington, D.C., in 1924 
This helped to bring together park, 
playground, and other recreation 
area superintendents and planners 
The conference called for an inven- 
tory of recreation resources and rec- 
ommended the production of a 
manual on development, design, 
maintenance, and financing of parks 
and playgrounds for county and 
municipal systems 

As in the case of States, financing 
has been a major problem for local 
park and recreation programs 
Means have been devised over the 
years for using property taxes, ad- 
mission fees, and other local financ- 
ing. The Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Program combined with 
private donations and public bond 
issues has provided the greatest 
transfusion into local park and rec- 
reation programs 

Also, Federal revenue sharing 
programs of the 1970's have helped 
State and local park and recreation 
programs 


The Bicentennial: 1976 and 
Beyond 

Environmental awareness is the 
watchword of the 1970's. It did not 
come quickly to Americans. Some 
350 years passed before the setting 
was right for annual Earth Day and 
Earth Week celebrations 

lt is doubtful that Americans of 
any other decade would have ac- 
cepted the lengthy Environmental 
Impact Statement process, drawn- 
Out court litigations, regulations, 
zoning, and extended planning cy- 
cles that are prevalent in 1976. In 
some ways, there appear to be 
signs that the American Society is 
maturing—for judicious restraint is 
one gauge of maturity in the human 
condition 

As is usually the case, however, 
there are many more questions than 
answers pertaining to the future. Will 
the public willingly continue to 
march to a more deliberate and 
measured cadence? Or rebound to 
unrestrained development? Can 
quality of environment withstand the 
mounting pressures for increased 
energy supplies and sources? With 
higher fuel prices and energy short- 
ages possibly restricting travel for all 
but the necessities, will there be 
extensive changes in types of recre- 
ation? In places where people re- 
create? In public desires for leisure 
activities? 

During an unprecedented period 
of economic stress involving both 
inflationary and recessionary poten- 
tials, Can governments continue to 
meet growing needs and demands 
for parks and outdoor recreation? 

Although the answers are not 
available, these highlights of park 
and recreation history hopefully will 
help to identify some extant trends 
and contribute to the commemora- 
tion of the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial. 





PRIVATE ACTIONS 
FOR PUBLIC 
RECREATION 


Millions cycle for fun and transportation 
in 1976 


Reports coming to the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation indicate that the 
Bicentennial promises to be a peo- 
ple’s celebration dispersed 
throughout the land. The following 
summaries are representative of 
many parks and recreation events 
and projects chosen by agencies 
organizations, and individuals as 
their share of America’s 200th Birth- 
day party 


Bicentennial Programs 

The American Camping Associa- 
tion plans the lighting of campfires 
simultaneously across the Nation in 
a Bicentennial Campfire Program 
The organization also will publish a 
special issue of Camping Magazine 
Contact: American Camping Associ- 
ation, Inc., Bradford Woods, Mar- 
tinsville, Ind. 46151 

The Appaloosa Horse Club of 
Moscow, Idaho, since 1965 has 
sponsored an annua! 100-mile trail 
ride along the historic route taken by 
the Nez Perce Indians during their 
retreat in 1877. The total length of 
that retreat was 1,400 miles, some 
of it overlapping the Lewis and Clark 





route. The club has now traversed 
1,200 miles and in 1976 and 1977 
will cover the final portions to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of 
Chief Joseph's surrender 
Many public and private interests 
are seeking designation of a Nez 
Perce National Historic Trail. Legis- 
lation now proposed would add the 
trail to those being studied as possi- 
ble National Trails System additions 
Contact: Appaloosa Horse Club 
Inc., Box 8403, Moscow, Idaho 
83843 

The Bank of America is donating 
a historic bank building replica to 
the city of San Jose, Calif., for 
inclusion in a Historial Museum 
complex. The original structure 
dates to 1909 as the first branch of 
the Bank of America, then known as 
the Bank of Italy. The replica will 
house a banking history exhibit 
Contact: Gene Saalwaechter, Direc- 
tor of Parks and Recreation, City of 
San Jose, 151 West Mission Street, 
San Jose, Calif. 95110 

The Bicycle Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., announced 
May as the 20th annual celebration 
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of American Bike Month. Commem- 
orating both the Bicentennial and 
the bicycle industry's 100th anniver- 
sary, May was to feature distribution 
of Safe Bike Driving Rules, bike 
inspections, safety demonstrations, 
and bicycling promotions. BMA 
noted that bike driving has become 
a way of life for more than 100 
million Americans. In 1877, Col. Al- 
bert A. Pope of Boston commis- 
sioned W. S. Atwell to fashion a 
bicycle after devices the Colonel 
had seen in Europe. By 1878, the 
“Columbia” bicycle was being pro- 
duced for Col. Pope in Hartford 
Conn., by the Weed Sewing Ma- 
chine Company. Bicycling has come 
a long way since that first one: It 
weighed more than 70 pounds and 
sold for $313. From 1972 through 
1975, more than 50 million bikes 
were manufactured or imported in 
America 
Contact: Bicycle Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America, Inc., 1101 Fif- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005 

Boy Scouts of America Conserva- 
tion Director Ted Pettit announced 





that between June 6 and August 30, 
1976, some 760 Eagle Scouts from 
50 States will assist in providing 
information services in the Nation's 
Capital, Washington, D.C. Housed at 
Andrews Air Force Base, teams of 
the Scouts will be on hand at a 
Bicentennial information center on 
the Mall to aid visitors. The Scout 
organization also planned on April 
24 to mark Earth Week with a con- 
tinuing Scouting Environment series 
of local programs such as stream 
cleanup, wildlife habitat improve- 
ment, and solid waste recycling 
Contact: Boy Scouts of America 
National Headquarters, North Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 08902 

Ducks Unlimited, Inc., which grew 
out of a sportsmens’ group formed 
in 1929, and called More Game 
Birds in America Foundation, 
marked the Bicentennial with an- 
nouncement that to date 1,290 flood 
and drought proof projects have 
preserved 2.2 million acres of pro- 
ductive waterfowl habitat. Early 
studies revealed that more than 70 
percent of North American waterfowl 
originate in Canada. Formation of 
Duks Unlimited, Inc., in 1937, to 
improve the prairie pothole regions 
of Canada, was followed in 1938 by 
organization of Ducks Unlimited 
(Canada) and much later, in 1970, 
of Ducks Unlimited de Mexico (DU- 
MAC). Over the years, dedicated 
conservationists have contributed 
$43 million to support wetlands 
preservation through Ducks Unlim- 
ited and affiliated or Companion or- 
ganizations. As a result, waterfowl 
and an additional 300 species now 
call DU projects “home.' Waterfowl- 
ing aS a sport continues into the 
future much as it existed for Amer- 
icas ancestors 
Contact: Linda Nilson, Ducks Unlim- 
ited, Inc., National Headquarters, 
P.O. Box 66300, Chicago, Ill. 60666 

The Izaak Walton League of 
America's official bicentennial Pro- 
gram, “Save Our Streams—Adopt 
One,” was designed to build public 
concern and continuing volunteer 
help in the restoration and preserva- 
tion of thousands of streams across 
America 
Contact 


Izaak Walton League of 


America, Inc., 1800 North Kent St.. 
Suite 806, Arlington, Va. 22209 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., announced all-day televi- 
sion programming on Bicentennial 
projects for July 4, 1976. Using 
some 200 to 250 onsite remote 
segments, the NBC programmers 
expected to highlight many parks, 
recreation areas, and historic sites 
across the Nation 
Contact: National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc., at affiliated television 
stations in major cities 

The National Hiking and Ski Tour- 
ing Association program, ‘200 
Years—200 Miles of Trail,” is work- 
ing with State Bicentennial Commis- 
sions, trail clubs, and the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administra- 
tion to initiate 200 miles of trails in 
each State. At least two States, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, pledged 
200 miles of trails and Bicentennial 
Commissions in at least 42 States 
endorsed the project 
Contact: William R. Rusin, P.O. Box 
4721, Colorado Springs, Colo 
80907 

The National Wildlife Federation 
carried out several Bicentennial Pro- 
grams such as the Backyard Wildlife 
Habitat and Bicentennial Eagle Pro- 
tection Projects. The Federation- 
sponsored 39th annual National 
Wildlife Week centered around the 
theme, ‘Save Our Wetlands." Exec- 
utive Vice President Thomas Kimball 
stated more than 10 million stu- 
dents, teachers, and members of 
conservation groups participated in 
the March 14-20 observance 

In the 1800's wetlands were re- 
garded as a hindrance to agriculture 
and settlement, to be drained or 
filled as quickly as possible. By 
1900, there were still about 127 
million acres of wetlands, but this 
shrank to 82 million by 1953. Wet- 
land losses have continued, but the 
Federation notes growing concern 
and some action, particularly as- 
signment to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers of the responsibility to 
regulate dredge and fill through per- 
mits now required on streams and 
wetlands 

The National Wildlife Federation in 
an annual Environmental Quality In- 
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dex, noted that environmental quail- 
ity in the Nation during 1975 moved 
ahead in only one area, air quality, 
and held its own in another, timber 
resources, while falling behind in 
water quality, soil, wildlife, minerals, 
and living space 

The Federation was born in Wash- 
ington, D.C., February 5, 1936, at 
the first North American Wildlife 
Conference, a meeting called by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt “to 
bring together all interested organi- 
zations, agencies, and individuals in 
behalf of restoration of land, water, 
forests, and wildlife resources.” The 
Federation was suggested by a 
speaker, Jay N. (Ding) Darling, a 
Pulitzer Prize winning nationally-syn- 
dicated cartoonist and dedicated 
conservationist. Darling, on leave of 
absence from the Des Moines Reg- 
ister newspaper, was then head of 
the U.S. Biological Survey, a prede- 
cessor of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. His suggestion met unani- 
mous approval 
Contact: National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, 1412 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036 

The National Parks and Conserva- 
tion Association established a seed 
bank to assure a supply of endan- 
gered plant species seeds for the 
future 
Contact: National Parks and Conser- 
vation Association, 1701 18th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 

The Sierra Club for the Bicenten- 
nial joined amateurs, professionals, 
and government personnel in an 
American Natural Area Committee to 
inventory geological, botanical, and 
zoological areas across the Nation. 
The survey data will be computer- 
ized 
Contact: Leslie Hood, Program Co- 
ordinator, Sierra Club, Mills Tower, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94104 

The Smithsonian Institution’s Na- 
tional Museum of History and Tech- 
nology, in Washington, D.C., created 
elaborate and extensive exhibits on 
many facets of early American his- 
tory to inform and amuse Bicenten- 
nial visitors. A Smithsonian listing of 
games played during the Colonial 
Period totaled 185, with 74 of them 
outdoor games. Of these, 29 were 





variations of tag games; 23 were 
ball games and similar sports; 4 
were skipping games; 3 were 
played with spinning tops; and a 
miscellaneous category of 15 games 
included blindman's buff, honey 
pots, hop scotch, leap frog, knock 
out and span, tip-cat, bird nesting 
red lion, hop, skip and jump, train- 
banding, hop-hat, squares, rose- 
mary tree, hoop and hide, and char- 
ley barley 
Contact: Smithsonian Institution, The 
National Museum of History and 
Technology, Washington, D.C 
20560 

The Teens for Bicentennial Club of 
Grand Ledge, Mich., organized local 
school children to help maintain 
neighborhood parks and recreation 
areas. Club members who live within 
walking distance help keep parks 
clean, improve habitat, and feed 
wildlife during critical winter periods 
as part of the Preserve Our Parks 
(POPS) program 
Contact: Dr. Hal Bergan, 3609 
Springbrook, Lansing, Mich. 48917 


The Nature Conservancy's Bicen- 
tennial Project, “National Land Gifts 


Program—Land ‘76," invites the 
public, businesses, foundations, and 
others to donate lands to be pre- 
served forever in natural state. An 


Mother mallard convoys her brood. a 
symbol of wetland conservation 


~ 


_ National Wildlife Week 
March 4-20 1976 


example of the program's suc- 
cesses was the transfer of 2,700 
acres of forest land, marsh, river, 
and lake shore near Park Rapids, 
Minn., to the State by the Conser- 
vancy. John Nicholas Brown of 
Providence, R.I., gave the tract to 
The Nature Conservancy. Brown is 
president of Brown University 
Contact: Jon Roush, Executive Vice 
President, The Nature Conservancy, 
Suite 800, 1800 N. Kent Street, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22209 

The Wildlife Management Institute 
theme for the 41st North American 
Wildlife and Natural Resources Con- 
ference, March 21-25, 1976, in 
Washington, D.C., was “Status and 
Future of Resources Management. 
The people charged with managing 
the country’s renewable natural re- 
sources, 2,000 strong, met in public 
sessions to examine future resource 
Capabilities; strategies and plans for 
the future; providing habitats; en- 
ergy demands, sources, and needs; 
and a blueprint for the tricentennial 
The meetings were cosponsored by 
the American Fisheries Society, 
American Forestry Association, 
American Water Resources Associa- 
tion, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, Water Resources Council, In- 
ternational Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commission- 
ers, National Wildlife Federation, 
Sport Fishing Institute, and The 
Wildlife Society. 
Contact: Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, 1000 Vermont Avenue. N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


Other Private Actions 
American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education and 
Recreation 

Information on physical education 
and recreation for the handicapped 
iS Now provided to groups and indi- 
viduals by the Information and Re- 
search Utilization Center (IRUC) 
The center is based at the American 
Alliance for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion. and Recreation Headquarters 
in Washington, D.C 

IRUC has just completed 3 years 
of operation as a demonstration 
project supported by the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped. De- 
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partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The major purpose of the 
project is to collect, review, pack- 
age, develop, and distribute infor- 
mation and materials about physical 
education, recreation, and related 
areas for handicapped persons. 
Contact: American Alliance for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


American Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers Association 

John G. Zervas, Director of Public 
Information for the American Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturers Association, 
recently commented that the Winter 
Recreation Issue of “Outdoor Recre- 
ation Action” included little comment 
on ice fishing a sport with more 
participants than several of the ac- 
tivities described.” “Trade sources 
estimate that nearly 9 million people 
go ice fishing in the course of a 
season, Zervas stated 
Contact: American Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers Association, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Suite 2014, Chicago, 
Ill. 60606 


The Athletic Institute 

The Youth Sports Department of 
The Athletic Institute has a full-scale 
commitment to aid and assist orga- 
nizations that promote and adminis- 
ter out-of-school sports activities for 
youngsters between 6 and 16 years 
of age. According to Sportscope, 
the Institute's Bimonthly Newsletter, 
a year-long national research study 
it conducted indicates that close to 
20 million young people participate 
yearly in a variety of sports and 
recreation programs. The study also 
found that millions of volunteers act 
as adult leaders (coaches) for these 
programs 
Contact: The Athletic Institute. 705 
Merchandise Mart. Chicago. Ill 
60654 


Barker-Starr 

Two donors recently gave 4.000 
acres of estuarine property at Pinck- 
ney Island, S.C.. to the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service for use as a 
National Wildlife Refuge. The two 
were James M. Barker of Chicago 





and Edward Starr, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia. The island is located in Beau- 
fort County, S.C., adjacent to Hilton 
Head Island and about 13 miles 
from Savannah, Ga. It is valued at 
$3 million 

Contact: U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Fox Island, Inc. 

A group of doctors and business- 
men known as Fox Island, Inc., has 
donated to the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation Great Fox Island located 
in the Chesapeake Bay on the Mary- 
land-Virginia border. The island and 
a lodge located there will be used 
aS an education and research cen- 
ter 
Contact: Director, Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation, P.O. Box 1709, Prince 
George and East Street, “Church 
Annapolis, Md. 21404 


Keep America Beautiful, Inc. 
A new program, Clean Community 


System, has been started by Keep 
America Beautiful to use behavioral 
change techniques tested in Char- 
lotte, N.C., Macon, Ga., and Tampa 
Fla. Results from the KAB Action 


Research Model (ARM) testing 
showed that litter at measurement 
locations went down 70.3 percent in 
Charlotte, 64 percent in Macon, and 
71 percent in Tampa 

Seven major sources of litter 
brought out in the research and 
testing were improper household re- 
fuse putouts, uncovered trucks. con- 
struction and demolition sites, load- 
ing docks, improper commercial re- 
fuse putouts, motorists, and pedes- 
trians. Surprisingly, less than half of 
all litter came from motorists and 
pedestrians, at whom virtually all 
previous litter-control programs have 
been directed 

KAB on March 16, 1976, an- 
nounced the first six cities certified 
to participate in the new program 
These are Little Rock, Ark.; Rome 
Ga.: Tifton, Ga.; Weymouth. Mass 
Toledo, Ohio: and Grand Prairie 
Tex 

To take part in the new Clean 
Community System, interested cities 
must apply to KAB for certification 





then send 3-man teams to project 
training workshops 

Contact: Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10016 


St. Lawrence County, N.Y. 
Chamber of Commerce 

A map entitled “Outdoors in St 
Lawrence County: A Map for All 
Seasons’ has been prepared as a 
public service by Richard E. Mooers 
and a team at the Geography De- 
partment, State University College at 
Potsdam, N.Y. The map folder lists 
the county's towns and villages and 
their 1970 populations; 92 parks 
recreation areas, and related facili- 
ties with all the activities provided at 
each; describes physiography and 
geology of the area; and includes 
some things (plants) to pick and not 
to; endangered plants; tips for trips 
insects and plant “pests” to avoid 
and more than 30 sources of further 
information. Mooers says the map 
in its second edition, has helped a 
large number of people to find new 
things to do and to utilize the 
county's areas, facilities, and re- 
sources more effectively. He recom- 
mends such a project for other 
areas. The map has been printed 
and distributed free by the St. Law- 
rence County Chamber of Com- 
merce 
Contact: Fred Lyman, Executive 
Secretary, St. Lawrence County 
Chamber Of Commerce, Drawer A 
Canton, N.Y. 13413 


Sears Family 

Three family members recently 
donated 23 wooded acres overlook- 
ing Cape Cod Bay to the Manomet 
Bird Observatory. The property will 
be used as the site for a series of 
research projects including studies 
of breeding and migrant birds. The 
donors were Miss Charlotte L. Sears 
and Miss Marian V. Sears of Plym- 
outh, Mass., and Dr. Francis Sears 
of Norwich, Vt. The property will 
bear the name of the Sears’ parents 
Ella M. and Walter H. Sears, who 
acquired the summer home site in 
1889 
Contact: Environmental Protection 
Agency, Room 2203, Jonn F. Ken- 
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nedy Federal 
Mass. 02203 


Building, Boston, 


The Nature Conservancy 

Major steps have been taken to 
create the first estuarine sanctuary 
in a new national program author- 
ized by the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act of 1972. The 4,300-acre 
sanctuary, bordering the South 
Slough of Coos Bay on Oregon's 
Pacific Coast, is nearly half com- 
pleted as a result of agreements 
reached by The Nature Conser- 
vancy with Georgia-Pacific Corpora- 
tion, the major land owner. The 
company agreed to give the Con- 
servancy approximately 1,000 acres 
and sell an adjacent 1,000 acres at 
an appraised price. The State of 
Oregon applied to the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration and received approval of 
matching funds to create the sanc- 
tuary, the first in NOAA's nationwide 
program. Title to the Conservancy 
lands will be transferred to the State 
and can be used as part of the 
State's funding required to match 
the Federal grant 

In another recent action, the 
Exxon Company, U.S.A., has given 
The Nature Conservancy a 2-year 
grant totalling $60,000 to be used 
principally to explore methods 
needed to establish a data bank on 
all U.S. natural areas. The Conser- 
vancy will use the Exxon funds to 
complement a National Science 
Foundation program for studying the 
full scope of natural areas protection 
in the US. A third program, the 
Conservancy's Natural Heritage Pro- 
gram for inventorying natural areas 
in eight cooperating States, will 
closely cooperate with the Exxon 
and National Science Foundation 
programs 
Contact: The Nature Conservancy, 
1800 N. Kent Street, Arlington, Va 
22209 








STATE 

AND LOCAL 
RECREATION 
ROUNDUP 


Portland, Oregon's locomotive 4449 is on 
loan for the 1976 Freedom Train 


Across the United States, thou- 
sands of communities, cities, Coun- 
ties and States are carrying out 
park, recreation, and historical pro- 
grams to commemorate and cele- 
brate America’s 200th birthday 
There are trails, Arbor Day dedica- 
tions, new parks, commemorative 
tree, flower, and shrub plantings, 
beautification projects, riverfront 
cleanup, canoe trails, nature and 
historic site preservations, land and 
water purchases—and the list could 
be extended. Some national pro- 
grams such as the Bicentennial Wa- 
gon Train, the Freedom Train, and 
promotions of interstate trails have 
enthusiastic support from States, lo- 
cal governments, and private orga- 
nizations. Although space does not 
permit reporting or even listing all 
the projects, a sampling of State 
and local efforts follows. 


Alaska 

Several cities in the Union's north- 
ernmost State are carrying out Bi- 
centennial projects 


Anchorage is developing a 5,000- 
acre tract known as the Campbell 
Tract, a former surplus Federal 
property, as the Far North Bicenten- 
nial Park. The city also has Resolu- 
tion Park, abutting Cook Inlet, to 
include a statue of Captain Cook, 
the English Naval Captain. Susitna 
Girl Scout Council and Senior Troop 
#83 are restoring 25 miles of the 
historic Iditarod Mail Trail, used as a 
dog sled trail during the Gold Rush 
days. The Aurora Dog Mushers will 
mark several sections of the trail for 
dog racing. The city of Anchorage 
also has a 5-year Comprehensive 
Bikeways plan for development of 
approximately 48 miles of bike trails 
at a cost of $2.4 million between 
1976 and 1980 

Bethel, Alaska, is developing An- 
glanivik Park, translation ‘‘a place to 
have fun,” as its first city park. Craig 
is developing Craig Restoration 
Area, its first organized play area. 

Fairbanks is developing Felix 
Pedro Trail in honor of Felici Pedroni 
who used the trail in his discovery of 
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Girl Scouts restored historic Iditarod Trail 
through Chugach State Park near 
Anchorage, Alaska 





gold in the Fairbanks area. The city 
also is developing a Nature Trail 
within the Fairbanks Wildlife Man- 
agement Area; and a 5-mile cross 
country skiing and running trail 
named TRAIL (Tradition-Recreation- 
Awareness-|nvolvement-Learning) 
adjoining Salcha School 

Seward is developing First Lake 
Recreation Area. Wasilla is develop- 
ing Townsite Park 
Contact: Northwest Regional Office 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, as 
listed inside the front cover 


Phoenix, Ariz., staged a New Games 
Tournament, ‘*’*76—The Spirit of Play 


Arizona 

The Phoenix Parks and Recreation 
Department in cooperation with the 
Phoenix Bicentennial Commission 
sponsored a New Games Tourna- 
ment, ‘76—The Spirit of Play,” on 
April 17, 1976, in the city’s Encanto 
Park. Highlights included a ride- 
through by Paul Revere, kite-flying 
demonstration by Benjamin Franklin, 
and an attempt to break the world 
record for the number of people 
participating in a continuous circle 
lap game 
Contact: Edith L. Johnson, Public 
Information Specialist, Phoenix Parks 
and Recreation Department, 2300 
North Central Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz 
85004 


California 

The State of California expects to 
establish a Bicentennial record in its 
use of Land and Water Conservation 
Fund moneys. At the beginning of 


the year, California had obligated 
over $96 million in Fund assistance 
for a total State-Federal recreation 
investment of more than $192 mil- 
lion. That puts a $200 million invest- 
ment within immediate reach since 
the State has selected and is pre- 
paring proposals to the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation for another 
$10.8 million worth of projects 
Contact: Herbert Rhodes, Director 
California Department of Parks and 
Recreation, Attention: Warren Gard- 
ner, 1416 Ninth Street, Sacramento 
Calif. 95814 

The State is placing signs on 
1,000 miles of the Pacific Coast 
Bicentennial Bikeway, providing bike 
tour guide packages, and develop- 
ing wayside natural areas, parks 
and plantings 
Contact: Hely Jones, California De- 
partment of Transportation, 1120 N 
Street, Sacramento, Calif. 95814 

Local governments in California 
not only are very active in the Bicen- 
tennial, they want their activities to 
be known. An invitation to submit 


reports to Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation Pacific Southwest Regional Di- 
rector Frank Sylvester drew several 
county and a large number of city 
responses 

The County of El Dorado submit- 
ted a 16-page calendar of events to 
be carried out during 1976. In- 
cluded are dedication of mini parks 
at Shingle Springs and Diamond 
Springs 

Mono County plans July 4, 1976 
celebrations such as parades. bar- 
beques, Indian dances, and games 
such as tug of war 

San Bernardino County plans a 4- 
weekend Bicentennial trail ride from 
May 1st to May 23rd. Also, Calico 
Ghost Town near Barstow will be the 
site of a 2-day Bicentennial ‘fling 
featuring old time contests, camp 
fire entertainment, singing. square 
dancing, and fiddling 

The city of Bell will have an old 
fashioned celebration, plus restoring 
an original James George Bell 
home, built in 1876, and burial of a 
time capsule to be opened July 4, 


San Bernadino County, Calif., featured 
old time contests in its Calico Spring 
Festival ‘76 





2076. Bell Gardens will feature a 
Color It Green tree planting of 200 
trees provided to citizens, a bike 
race among Olympics racers, and 
an old fashioned picnic at John 
Anson Ford Park. 

Beverly Hills held a fund-raising 
luncheon with actor Henry Fonda 
helping to raise funds for acquisition 
of an in-city recreation area and 
Cultural Enrichment Center. A July 4 
parade down Wilshire Boulevard will 
culminate with a ‘Festival in the 
Park.” 

The city of Buena Park will hold 
B.A.N.G. Day (Be American—Noth- 
ing's Greater) on July 4 with games 
and other entertainment for all ages, 
plus a Summer Parks and Play- 
ground Program beginning June 21, 
1976. 

Dinuba, Calif., senior citizens will 
celebrate the first year of a “UR 
Good Neighbors’ discount sales 
program provided by merchants for 
those over 60 

The Eureka Parks and Recreation 
Department is presenting Concert 
Year ‘76, a monthly series of Ameri- 
can musical concerts, one to be an 
old fashioned fiddlers contest on the 
4th of July weekend 

Laguna Beach has a 6-page cal- 
endar of events listing activities of a 
large number of groups, churches, 
and organizations. It also highlights 
the establishment of the sixth Span- 
ish settlement in northern California, 
which took place at San Francisco 
Bay two weeks before July 4, 1776 

La Habra on March 13, 1976, 
celebrated Cultural Heritage Day 
featuring contributions of other 
countries and cultures to the Ameri- 
can way Of life. 

La Mesa on July 4, 1976, will 
dedicate 10-acre La Mesita Park as 
a Bicentennial park, made possible 
by a donation by the city’s Fletcher 
family 

Los Angeles on February 16, 
1976, dedicated a Liberty Bicenten- 
nial Walk at Alondra County Park, 
planting 63 trees for the 50 States 
and 13 original colonies 

Ojai has a contest to select an 
official Valley Bicentennial Tree 
Some 30 trees at least 200 years old 
were nominaied, then eliminated to 


Buena Park, Calif., 
other games 


Santa Clara, Calif., featured a July 4th 
flag pageant by Girl Scouts 


a final competition of four trees, one 
sycamore and three oaks. The Bi- 
centennial Committee will select the 
winner 

Paramount, Calif., International 
Festival for May 22 and 23, 1976, 
and July 4 will dedicate a new 
“Spirit of ‘76 Park.” 

Pico Rivera scheduled 12 events 
including contests, festivals, fiestas, 
and reviews to include old fashioned 
games and other entertainments 

The city of Sanger, which calls 
itself The Nation's Christmas Tree 
City, will place landscape plantings 


Aurora, Colo., dedicated a former 
Federal Surplus Property as Bicentennial 
Park, complete with a commemorative 
sun dial 


around City Hall in a “Bicentennial 
Theme.” 

Santa Clara's Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department is sponsoring an 
all-day July 4 celebration in the 
City’s Central Park 

Ukiah's Recreation and Parks De- 
partment listed 4 pages of celebra- 
tions from September 1975 through 
November 1976. Included were a 
wagon parade, rodeo, antique car 
show, and a program of 200 years 
of Bicentennial Women, entitled 
“Wit, Wisdom, and Wardrobe." 

Union City’s Leisure Services De- 
partment scheduled completion of 
its Alameda Creek Trail System 
marked with commemorative 
plaques 

The city of Victorville featured a 
Trek of the Centuries, a wagon trek 
commemorating Father Garces 
Contact: Pacific Southwest Regional 
Office, Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion as listed inside the front cover 


Connecticut 

Federal grants will help to develop 
Schreiber Farm Park in Ansonia, 
Conn. Initially purchased with De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment assistance, the 104-acre 
property will be developed with 
$112,500 from the city, $37,500 from 
the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund of the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, and the remaining amount 
from the Department of Commerce 
Job Opportunities Program. Total 
development cost is $750,000 
Contact: Northeast Regional Office, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, as 
listed inside the front cover, for this 
and the next two actions 


Colorado 

In Yuma, an old buffalo wallow 
regarded as a landmark, will be 
preserved in a recreation area 

Denver's Platte River improve- 
ments during the year will include a 
white water kayak Chute 

Colorado Springs’ Garden of the 
Gods has developed a master plan 
for future management 

Aurora has dedicated as a Bicen- 
tennial Park a 27-acre former Fed- 
eral surplus property conveyed to 
the city in 1971 





Contact: Mid-Continent Regional Of- 
fice, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
as listed inside the front cover 


Delaware 

Wilmington, Del., will commemo- 
rate the Bicentennial with two proj- 
ects. These are creation of a park at 
the Revolutionary War Site, Iron Hill, 
and redevelopment of a park next to 
Old Swedes Church, a National His- 
toric Site 


District of Columbia 

The Anacostia River in Washing- 
ton, D.C., earmarked for recreational 
development since 1791, when 
Pierre L’Enfant drew plans for the 
Federal City, is the site of a Bicen- 
tennial Project to be known as Na- 
tional Children’s Island 

The 38-acre island in the Anacos- 
tla, used in recent years for dump- 
ing excavation dirt in the Metro 
Subway construction, has been 
molded to include a 1,500-person 
amphitheatre, two animal petting 


Florida offers excellent boating access tc 
the State's early history along the St 
Johns River and the Intracoasta 
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farms, a windmill-ranger tower, inter- 
national exhibition mall, kiosks, play 
fields, and playground space and 
facilities. An adjoining 8-acre island 
named 1776 Island, will house a 
Frontier Outpost, Indian Village, Afri- 
can Village, and nature area. The 
barrier-free environment and special 
play apparatus will help handi- 
capped children enjoy the areas 
alongside others while escaping 
their isolation 


Florida 

The Homestead, Fla., office of the 
Dr. Paul Dudley White National Bicy- 
cling Foundation took the U.S. lead 
in coordination of a United Nations 
sponsored World Bicycle Week. A 
worldwide conference entitled HABI- 
TAT met in Vancouver, Canada, May 
31 through June 11, 1976, to con- 
sider how existing technology may 
be more effectively utilized to im- 
prove urban life; bicycling and 
World Bicycle Week promotion were 
subjects for discussion. In the 


United States, the World Bicycle 
Week Committee is being chaired 
by James J. Berryhill of the South- 
east Regional Office, Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation 

The State of Florida’s Bicentennial 
Commission conceived a ‘Florida 
Bicentennial Trail’ as a means for 
weaving a number of selected sites 
into a meaningful historical narrative 
The “Trail” is not a physical pathway 
leading from site to site, but rather is 
an abstract linking of 52 sites of 
historical events. A guidebook, “The 
Florida Bicentennial Trail: A Heritage 
Revisited,” has been issued, will be 
tested during 1976, and will be 
maintained and revised as needed 
for orderly traverse across another 
century of developing history to be- 
come the ‘Florida Tricentennial 
Trail 

Some historians have chronicled 
more than 400 years of Florida his- 
tory since the founding of St. Augus- 
tine in 1565. Others trace the State's 
history from events at the mouth of 
the St. John’s River just 70 years 
after Columbus discovered the New 
World and 45 years before the 
founding of Jamestown in Virginia 

Florida dates the firm foothold of 
European settlers with the arrival of 
French Admiral Jean Ribault and his 
colony of Huguenots who entered 
the St. Jonns River on May Day 
1562. According to this view, Ribault 
went northward and after building a 
fort at Port Royal, left the settlement 
to return to France. Soon a second 
group under Rene de Laudonniere 
arrived, went up the St. Johns River 
and in 1564 established Fort Caro- 
line near present-day Jacksonville 
In 1565, a force under Pedro Me- 
nendez de Aviles landed in the 
harbor now at St. Augustine. His 
mission was to remove the French 
from Fort Caroline, which he did 
Then he set about establishing St 
Augustine 

The point of citing this detailed 
history is to emphasize the points of 
interest which may be explored 
along the Florida Bicentennial Trail 
Also, boaters will find that much of 
the earliest and most interesting of 
the State's history is accessible by 
two water routes, both northward 








Old Mission at Cataldo, Idaho's newest 
State park, on June 12, 1976, became a 
Bicentennial! State Park 


along the historic 300-mile St. Johns 
River and southward along 200 
miles of the Intracoastal Waterway 
Contact: Ney C. Landrum, Director, 
Division of Recreation and Parks 
Department of Natural Resources, J 
Edwin Larson Building, Tallahassee 
Fla. 32304 


Georgia 

Decatur, Ga., will help to restore 
and preserve 300 acres of forests 
natural areas, gardens, and lakes 
designated by signers of the con- 
venant which began the colony later 
to become the State of Georgia 


Contact: Southeast Region, BOR 
listed inside the front cover 


Idaho 

There are four Bicentennial State 
Parks in |ldaho—Old Mission at Ca- 
taldo, Hells Gate at Lewiston, Veter- 
ans Memorial at Boise, and Malad 
Gorge near Tuttle. Hells Gate and 
Malad Gorge are under construction 
during 1976 with no dedication 
scheduled during the year. Public 
dedications were held for Old Mis- 
sion on June 12 and scheduled at 
Veterans Memorial on July 4, 1976 

Veterans Memorial, \daho's first 
urban State Park, is both a Land 


and Water Conservation project and 
an official Bicentennial project. The 
grounds once surrounded the Idaho 
Soldier's Home, replaced by a new 
facility in 1966. Activities during 
1976 at the new park include a 
“Plant-A-Tree’’ project supported by 
donations to the Boise Junior Bicen- 
tennial Commission 

The Idaho Bicentennial Commis- 
sion lists 160 events and projects to 
commemorate the Bicentennial dur- 
ing 1976 
Contact: Idaho Bicentennial Com- 
mission, 810 Main St., Boise, Idaho 
83702 

Coeur a’Alene projects aimed to- 
ward recreation in the downtown 
section include development of a 
Bicentennial Waterfront Park and 
completion of 135-acre Tubbs Hill 
Park, with an adjoining 13-acre Mae 
McEuen playfield 

The Waterfront Park is based 
upon a 10.5-acre lot obtained from 
the Bureau of Land Management in 
1967 and a former commercially 
operated Playland Pier, both fronting 
on Lake Coeur d'Alene 

The Tubbs Hill Park has been 
assembled by bits and pieces in 
cooperative actions beginning in 
1936. Those assisting have included 
the Northwest Regional Office of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation; the 
city of Coeur d'Alene; the Trust for 


Maurice H. Lundy, BOR’s Northwest 
Regional Director, dedicates a 34-acre 
Tubbs Hill Park addition in Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho, a Land and Water 
Conservation Fund acquisition 


Coeur d'Alene's Waterfront Park 


Public Lands; MODOC, Inc., a local 
businessmen's corporation; the 
George F. Jewett Foundation in 
Spokane, Wash.; concerned citizens 
spearheaded by the Jaycees; and 
many individuals who solicited 
funds, and contributed money, time 
and talent 

Contact: Arnold Halpern, Coeur 
d'Alene Park and Recreation De- 
partment, 221 South Fifth Street, 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 83814 


Hawaii 

The city and county of Honolulu 
listed 24 events during 1976. The 
recreation activities include Bicen- 
tennial State Age Group Swimming 
Championships, City Bicentennial 
Aquatic Festival, Bicentennial World 
Hawaiian Canoe Championships, 
Third Annual Duke Kahanamoku 
Memorial Canoe Regatta, and Bi- 
centennial Waikiki Rough Water 
Swim 
Contact: Department of Parks and 
Recreation, City and County of Hon- 





olulu, 650 South King Street, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 96813 


indiana 

One of the first Bicentennial proj- 
ects to be completed in Indiana is 
South Bend’s Bicentennial Park 
One-half of the cost of developing 
the park was provided by a grant 
from the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration. Edwin Ehlers 
a former president of the South 
Bend Park Board, donated the site 
for the park. The park's dedication 
was livened by the music of South 
Bend's Bicentennial Fife and Drum 
Corps, consisting of 32 junior and 
senior high schoo! musicians 
Contact: Department of Parks, City 
of South Bend, Administration Build- 
ing, St. Louis Blvd. at Wayne Street, 
South Bend, Ind. 46617 


Kansas 

The organization of the Interna- 
tional 99’s and the city of Atchison 
are sponsoring The International 
Forest of Friendship, to be located 
in the Warnock Lake area of Atchi- 
son, Kans. It will be dedicated July 
24, 1976, on the birth date of Amelia 
Earhart, a native of Atchison and the 
first president of the 99 women 
founders. Trees from 50 States and 
30 countries will be planted and 
facilities will include 3,000 feet of 
trails with interpretive facilities 

At Russell Springs on June 5 and 
6, horseback riders, hikers, and car- 
riage drivers joined an old Butter- 
field Stage Coach in a 15-mile ride 
along the old Butterfield Trail, a 
military and emigrant route following 
the Smoky Hill River. The event was 
sponsored by the Logan County 
Historical Society and the Butterfield 
Trail Association 
Contact: Mid-Continent Regional Of- 
fice, BOR, as listed inside the front 
cover 


Kentucky 
Georgetown, Ky 
reconstruct McClelland’s Fort to 


has a project to 


1776 specifications 
the town's origins 
Contact: Scott County Bicentennial 
Committee Lexington Road 
Georgetown, Ky. 40324 


emphasizing 


Louisiana 

New Orleans has a number of 
Bicentennial projects. Though not 
outdoor recreation, one of the most 
interesting is a Bicentennial Exhibit 
at the historic Old United States 
Mint. Built in 1836, the Mint has 
never been open to the public. Dis- 
plays in the 10,000-square-feet of 
show space will feature the life and 
history of New Orelans, open 
through September 30, 1976 
Contact: John Korbel, New Orelans 
Bicentennial Commission, 545 St 
Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La 
70130 





Massachusetts 
The city of Boston is sponsoring 
reconstruction of perimeter wrought 
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A replica of the Mayflower which brought 
the Pilgrims to the New World 


iron fencing around portions of the 
Boston Common and Public Gar- 
den, a National Historic Site. The 
new fencing will be the same pat- 
tern as the existing fencing to pre- 
serve the area's historic and esthetic 
aspects 

Boston also is constructing a $2.7 
million urban waterfront park includ- 
ing landscaped plaza, sitting areas, 
children’s play areas, spray foun- 
tains, and scenic views. In the area 
are several colonial sites including 
Faneuil Hall and Quincy Market 
Contact: Northeast Regional Office, 
BOR, as listed inside the front cover 

Ipswich, Mass., is developing a 
park and pond on land adjacent to 
the 1640 Whipple House 
Contact: Chairman Robin Carter, 





Ipswich Bicentennial Commission, 
Central Street, Ipswich, Mass 
01938. 

Lancaster, Mass., is acquiring 

land on both sides of the Nashua 
River to preserve a Nashua River 
Greenway for the future. 
Contact: Chairman Kenneth Ridlon, 
Lancaster Conservation Commis- 
sion, Thayer Drive, Lancaster, Mass 
01523 

Arlington, Mass., is reclaiming a 
portion of the site originally settled 
by Captain Cook in 1637. The area 
will include a recreation mall. 
Contact: Chairman Robert R. Bryant, 
Arlington Conservation. Commission, 
670 Massachusetts Avenue, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 02174 


Historic Plymouth Rock, site of the 
Pilgrims’ 1620 landing in the present 
State of Massachusetts 


Michigan 

A full slate of outdoor. recreation 
Bicentennial events is scheduled for 
Michigan this summer. A sample: 
July 1 Bicentennial-in-the-park 
in Plymouth 
Celebration in Brooklyn 
includes boat race and 
games 
Art in the Park in Lake 
Odessa 
Orchard Lake Scenic 
and Historical Society 
picnic 
Park and Bandstand 
Dedication in Saugatuck 
Celebration in Ferndale 
includes picnicking and 
“Olympics” 
Old Fashioned Field Day 
and Picnic in Marshall 
An 1876 Fourth of July 
Celebration in Tawas 
City 
In Port Huron, a Blue 
Water Festival with 
Bicentennial Theme 
July 29-31 Great Lakes Operation 

Sail '76 off Muskegon 


July 2-4 


July 3 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4-10 


July 5-11 


Aug. 6-7 Threshing, Lumbering 
and Steam Equipment 
Display in Lapeer 

Pony Express Ride and 
Flag Raising in Almont 
Aug. 13-14 Old Settlers Picnic in 
Jamestown 

Threshing Bee in 
Ortonville 

Sports Day in the Park in 
Jackson 


Aug. 13 


Aug. 14 


Aug. 14 


Sept. 6 Franklin Village Roundup 
in Franklin 

Sept. 17-19National Coho Salmon 
Festival in Honor 
Dedication of St. Joseph 
River Park in Niles 


Sept. 25 


Contact: Michigan Travel Commis- 
sion, Lansing, Mich. 48913. 

While women's recreation apparel 
at the turn-of-the-century was very 
modest by today's’ standards, 
women’s basketball apparel at the 
time was rated ‘*X,”’ as an Ann 
Arbor, Mich., newspaper article at- 
tests 


“ONLY STUDENTS 
OF GOOD CHARACTER 


“Can Be Admitted To See The 
Basket Ball Games And The 
Young Ladies Who Invited Them 
Must Sign a Guarantee To That 
Effect 


“Only students of good moral 
character will be permitted to see 
the co-eds in their gym suits play- 
ing basket ball after this. This is 
the edict of Dean Eliza Mosher of 
the Barbour gymnasium. 


“In order to play basket ball the 
young ladies necessarily dispense 
with a length of skirt that would be 
proper on other occasions and 
the lower edge of the garment 
reaches a point only slightly below 
the knee. Thus free action of the 
limbs is accorded 


“Evidently thinking that the cos- 
tuming might attract those inclined 
to degenerate tastes, Dean 
Mosher has inaugurated a system 
by which the young ladies partici- 
pating in the game can invite 
gentlemen. The athlete co-ed 
hands in the names to the 
women’s dean and at the same 
time signs a guarantee of the 
good moral character of the pre- 
ferred stock. The dean then sends 
the young men admission cards.” 


Contact: Lake Central Region, BOR, 
as listed inside the front cover. 


Missouri 

The State of Missouri is working 
on restoration of historic old Jeffer- 
son Landing, one of the last river- 
boat landings of its kind left on the 
Missouri River. Once the center of 
river trade for the capital city, it 
includes the old Lohman Building, 
once a tavern, warehouse, and hotel 
probably built in 1834; the old Jef- 
ferson Hotel, built around 1850; and 
the Christopher Maus House, an 
example of mid-19th century resi- 





An engraving of Jefferson Landing, Mo 
as it appeared in the mid-1800's 


dences. In the 1820's, when Jeffer- 
son City became Missouri's capital 
the landing tract was auctioned for 
less than $100. A July 4, 1976 
celebration will open the ground 
floor of the Lehman Building to the 
public 

In another project. the Missouri 
Division of Parks and Recreation is 
sponsoring an official Bicentennia 
Trail Project at Lake of The Ozarks 
State Park. The goal is 20 miles of 
backpacking trail built with volunteer 
abor during 1976. The trail was 
suggested by the _ International 
Backjackers, Inc.. and the Nationa 
Hiking and Ski Touring Associatior 
Contact: William Wight, Director, Di- 
vision of Parks and Recreation. Mis 
sour! Department of Natural Re 
sources, P.O. Box 176. Jeffersor 
City, Mo. 65101 


Montana 

The official Bicentennial Project of 
the State of Montana is development 
of Missouri Headwaters State Park 
at Three Forks, Mont. Selected after 
competition with several other sug- 
gested sites, the new park is uliliz- 
ing $250,000 appropriated by the 
1975 State Legislature for a single 
permanent statewide project 

The Three Forks area has been 
history's focal point to both Indians 
and whites. Attainment of the Three 
Forks was a major sub-goal of the 


Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804 
06 

The area served as a hunting and 
camping site for many Indian Tribes 
including Flathead, Crow, ar 
Blackfeet. To the south ts the his 
toric Madison Buffalo Jump 
Contact: Montana Bicentennial Ad 
ministration, Box 1776. Capitol Sta 
tion, Helena, Mont. 59601 


Nebraska 

A Bicentennial Trails Across Ne- 
braska project is encouraging inter 
est and action by State. re 
and local agencies, and cit 
ganizations. The effort seeks to 
identify scenic, historic, and recrea- 
tional trails for inclusion in a State 
trails system. In addition, the State 
Game and Parks Commission whict 
has participated in the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation studies of the 
Lewis and Clark, Oregon, and Mor- 
man Historic Trails, is working to- 
ward Bicentennial addition of these 
emigration routes to the National 
Trails System. One trail segment, the 
Loup River Canal Bike and Hike 
Trail, follows the Mormon Trail 
closely for approximately 30 miles 
between Columbus and Genoa. Un- 
der Chairman Henry Rice, Director 
of Nebraska Public Power District 
representatives of Natural Resource 
Districts, Loup River Power District 
the city of Columbus, Platte County 


Bicentennial Trails Across Nebraska 
include a bike and hike trail paralleling 
Loup Canal, in Platte County, Nebr 


and the Game and Parks Commis- 
sion, a 5-mile section is to be com- 
pleted in 1976 

In another action, the city of Blair 
is Commemorating two of its promi- 
nent citizens by establishing a park 
n their names. Black Elk-Neiharat 
Park will recognize the contributions 
of Black Elk, the Oglalla Sioux wise 
man, and John G. Neihardt, poet 
Laureate. The 80-acre park has 
magnificent views of the Missouri 
River Valley, will provide trails and 
interpretive facilities, and will feature 
a 70-foot monument—The Tower of 
the Four Winds 
Contact: Director, Game and Parks 
Commission, P.O. Box 30370, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 68503 


Nevada 

Las Vegas Bicentennial Commit- 
tee Programs will include develop- 
ment of 26 miles of bike paths to 
connect the city’s downtown area 
with Sunset and Red Rock Park and 
placement of a time capsule in a 
cornerstone 
Contact: Las Vegas Bicentennial 
Committee, 400 E. Stewart Avenue 
Las Vegas, Nev. 89101 


New Jersey 

The State of New Jersey received 
a $565,000 Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund grant from the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation for Fort Lee 





Historic Park development by the 
Palisades Interstate Park Commis- 
sion. During the American Revolu- 
tion, the Fort was used for gun 
batteries guarding the Hudson 
River. From this site, General 
George Washington began his his- 
toric retreat across New Jersey, cul- 
minating in the recapture of Trenton 
on Christmas Eve, 1776 

The State is establishing a new 
State Park at Jersey City behind the 
Statue of Liberty 

New Brunswick is working toward 
the restoration of the Delaware-Rari- 
tan Canal 
Contact: Northeast Regional Office, 
BOR, as listed inside the front cover 


New Mexico 

The city of Albuquerque has a 
year-long Bicentennial park im- 
provement and beautification pro- 
gram called Gifts for Parks. Spon- 
sored by the city Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department assisted by the 
South Central Regional Office of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, the 
program is seeking tax-deductible 
donations from citizens, local busi- 
nesses, and corporations to buy 
park items. At a kickoff ceremony on 
March 9, 1976, Mayor Harry Kinney 
accepted 2 acres of Federal surplus 
land at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital from BOR Regional Director 
Rolland B. Handley. BOR regional 
staff members contributed $130 to 
the program. Western Bank of Albu- 
querue has established a Gifts for 
Parks account; Aiken Letter Shop 
and Printing Company has donated 
free printing of a “Gifts For Parks 
Catalog," which explains the types 
of gifts needed and tax deductible 
aspects; city artist Wolfram Krank 
designed the catalog; and Mc- 
Charris Ltd. designed recognition 
certificates 

The fifth annual International Bal- 
loon Fiesta held in Albuquerque, 
New Mex., last fall featured a 1776 
Balloon Costume Ball, Outdoor 
Western Bar-B-Que, and Governor's 
International Reception. Some 200 
hot air balloonists from 20 nations 
participated. Known as the Hot Air 
Balloon Capital of the World, Albu- 
querque features ideal terrain and 


Participants in the 1975 International 
Balloon Fiesta pass over Albuquerque, 

N. Mex. Bicentennial events will mark the 
1976 festival 


weather—flat, open spaces and rare 
early morning winds. Known as the 
sport of the Seventies, ballooning 
now tallies some 1,500 balloon pilots 
and 560 balloons in the world today, 
compared with 250 in 1973. The 
world balloonist population is grow- 
ing by nearly 300 a year 

Contact: South Central Regional Of- 
fice, BOR, as listed inside the front 
cover 


New York 

Rockland County, N.Y., has been 
using Official military road maps 
from the Revolutionary War to estab- 
lish trails that retrace the routes of 
the Continental Army. The Coopera- 
tive Extension Association of Rock- 
land County and the Trailside Mu- 
seum of Bear Mountain are planning 
a workshop to demonstrate the use 
of these maps and to initiate a 
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proposed Bicentennial Tourway in 
the northeast 

Contact: John Focht, Cooperative 
Extension, 87 Maple Avenue, New 
York City, N.Y. 10956 


North Carolina 

Several States are celebrating the 
Bicentennial by making statewide 
bicycle routes available to their citi- 
zens. Perhaps a typical one is that 
of the Office of the Bicycle Coordi- 
nator for the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Transportation. Coordinator 
Curtis Yates reports selection of 
highways for a Bicentennial Bicycle 
Route throughout the State. Criteria 
for route selection were low traffic 
volume, with few trucks; good road- 
way condition; and available service 
facilities such as food, and camp- 
sites and other lodging. Detailed 
maps and a narrative for each route 





segment describe problem areas 
and points of interest. In the south- 
east region, a committee has been 
formed to help coordinate interstate 
routes so that long distance cyclists 
are not ‘dumped’ at the state lines 
Contact: Southeast Regional Office, 
BOR, as listed inside the front cover 


Ohio 

A variety of outdoor recreation 
activities took place in Ohio early in 
the Bicentennial year. Included were 
a 6-mile winter hike in southeastern 
Ohio, a winter bird count in the 
Cincinnati area, a women's tennis 
competition near Cleveland, snow- 
mobile races, a winter ski carnival 
near Mansfield, an “English Faire”’ at 
Akron, maple syrup weekends, the 
Hamilton County Park District's kite 
contest, and a dogwood festival in 
southern Ohio 
Contact: Ohio Bicentennial Commis- 
sion (1-800-282-0250 toll free) 

Cleveland is establishing a Heri- 
tage Park on the Cuyahoga River as 
a Bicentennial effort 
Contact: Norma Huey, Executive Di- 
rector, Women's City Club of Cleve- 
land, 320 Superior Avenue, N.E., 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

Dayton is establishing a River 
Plaza with bikeway and walkway 
along the Miami River 
Contact: Mrs. Margo Evans, Chair- 
man, Dayton-Montgomery County 
Bicentennial Commission, County 
Administration Building, Dayton 
Ohio 45402 


Oklahoma 

Bartlesville's Community Bicenten- 
nial Committee has designated 
Pathfinder Parkway as its Horizons 
76 project, to open July 3, 1976 
The project has been designated by 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation as 
Oklahoma's 1976 Outstanding Land 
and Water Conservation Project with 
appropriate commendation. The 12- 
mile bike and foot path traversing 
Caney River and Turkey Creek with- 
out highway crossings will connect 
the city's major parks 
Contact: William Faught, Civic Cen- 
ter, Box 699, Bartlesville, Okla 
74003 


The American Freedom Train, 1776, is 
powered by a steam engine donated by 
Southern Pacific to Portland, Oreg., in 
1958. It will return to Portland’s Oaks Park 


Oklahoma City dedicated its Okla- 
homa Bicentennial Heritage Plaza in 
April featuring a bronze relief sculp- 
ture of the “Run of 1889,” a reflect- 
ing pool, and 12 granite panels 
depicting highlights of the State's 
history. The 84-foot-square bronze 
sculpture by artist Laura Frazier 
commemorates the land rush when 
Oklahoma was opened for settle- 
ment—showing horses, wagons 
and settlers stampeding into the 
new territory. A time capsule to be 
buried contains information on the 
Nation and the State in 1976, to be 
opened in 2007, Oklahoma's 100th 
anniversary 
Contact: Penn Woods, Oklahoma 
City Bicentennial, 1 Santa Fe Plaza, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73102 





Oregon 

A steam powered locomotive re- 
tired from Southern Pacific Railway 
use in 1958 and since displayed in 
Portland, Oregon's Oaks Park, has 
been revived and renovated to pull 
the 24-car American Freedom Train 


across the continent. The train dis- 
plays in 10 specially designed cars 
a priceless collection of historical 
documents and memorabilia gath- 
ered from important museums and 
historical societies across the coun- 
try. In addition, the train carries in a 
bubble car’ the Children’s Gift Bell 
a 6-foot, 2-inch, 17,073-pound dou- 
ble-size replica of the original Lib- 
erty Bell, without the crack. Cast 
under supervision of Whitechapel 
Foundry in London, which cast the 
original, the bell has been made 
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possible by donations from millions 
of American school children. Moving 
walkways will carry an estimated 
10,600,000 visitors through the ex- 
hibit cars during the train's 21-month 
journey which began in April 1975 
Contact: The American Freedom 
Train Foundation, 5205 Leesburg 
Pike, Suite 800, Bailey's Crossroads, 
Va. 22041 

In addition to providing the Free- 
dom Train's iron horse on loan 
Oregon lists some 80 Bicentennial 
projects and events 


Pennsylvania 

A major focal point of the celebra- 
tion of America’s 200th birthday is 
the Nation's first capital—Philadel- 
phia. 

New buildings are open; new pro- 
grams have begun; and special 
events and activities are being held 
throughout the city. Some will be- 
come permanent attractions, a 
source of history and interest for 
visitors to the City of Brotherly Love 

Central Philadelphia's Independ- 
ence National Park area alone offers 
the Living History Center depicting 
200 years of American life; the Lib- 
erty Bell Pavilion, a new transparent 
home for the historic Liberty Bell; the 
National Park Service’s new Visitor 
Orientation Center; a restoration of 
the Second U.S. Bank Building 
Franklin Court, a restoration of five 
houses once owned by Benjamin 
Franklin; Old City Tavern, a recon- 
struction of the famous Revolution- 
ary War Tavern frequented by dele- 
gates to the first and second Conti- 





Philadelphia's historic old Carpenters 
Hall, built in 1770, housed the First 
Continental Congress in September 
1774 


nental Congresses; and the Balch 
Institute, a new museum and library 
housing exhibits on 300 years of 
immigration to America 

Contact: Philadelphia Tourist and 
Convention Bureau, 15th and John 
F. Kennedy Boulevard, Philadelphia 
Pa. 19106 


Betsy Ross House, the Birthplace of Old 
Glory, is where Elizabeth Ross made the 
first American Flag in 1776 


One Hundred Years Ago 
in The 
City of Brotherly Love 


Geographical emphasis is one of 
the major differences between 
our Nation’s Centennial and Bi- 
centennial observances. While 
the Bicentennial is being cele- 
brated by special events in many 
cities and towns, the celebration 
of the Centennial was limited 
largely to one city—Philadelphia 


In 1876 the central site of Phila- 
delphia was selected for the 
grand centennial exposition. As 
the Civil War had raged little 
more than a decade ago, it was 
felt that “the city of brotherly 
love” should host the Centennial 
and, in doing so, would help bind 
up the Nation's wounds 


Incredibly, one in five Americans 
attended the grand centennial 
exposition in Philadelphia. Prod- 
ucts from all parts of the United 
States and from numerous for- 
eign nations were on display 
Visitors looked agog at huge 
guns from Krupp and Corliss 
herculean steam engine which 
drove all 800 mechanical artifacts 
in Machinery Hall 


The crowds at the grand centen- 
nial exposition in Philadelphia 
were, in size, unlike any ever 
seen before in North America 
The Japanese Commissioner to 
the Centennial remarked that they 
came like sheep. run here. run 
there, run everywhere. One man 
start, one thousand follow. No- 
body can see anything. All rush 
push, tear, shout, make plenty 
noise, say ‘damn great many 
times, get very tired and go 
home. Little wonder that one 
hundred years later Americans 
should opt for the more diffuse. 
home town celebrations to mark 
the Nation's Bicentennial 
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Christ Church, the Mother Church of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania 
dates from 1727. Washington, Adams 
Franklin, and oth riots worshipped 


there 


Two recent Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund grants to the city of 
Philadelphia have assisted Bicen- 
tennial projects. The first of these is 
$535.000 for an extension of the 
citys greenbelt system involving the 
Benjamin Franklin Parkway and 
Washington Square, one of five orig- 
inal park areas William Penn left 
open in planning the city. The sec- 
ond grant is $750,000 for work on 
the 1914 League Island Park, later 
renamed Franklin D. Roosevelt Park 
designed by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr. The park was used as 
a portion of the American Sesqui- 
centennial in 1926. It is considered 





Anticipated thousands of viewers 
required transfer of the Liberty Bell in 
1976 to a new Liberty Bell Pavilion 


one of the remarkable works of land 
reclamation of its day 

Another development, involving 
Philadelphia's historic Fairmount 
Park System, will place a ‘parcours 
or physical fitness trail in Tacony 
Creek Park. The jogging-exercising 
trail stretches almost a mile between 
the east side of the creek and 
Reading Railroad Station. A dona- 
tion from the Zebco Division of the 
Brunswick Corporation made the 
trail possible 
Contact: Northeast Regional Office, 
BOR as listed inside the front cover 

Wagon masters of the Bicenten- 
nial Wagon Train Pilgrimage left Fort 
Laramie, Wyo., March 24, 1976, ir 
their eastward trek along the Oregon 
Trail to Omaha, Nebr. The project 
has been dubbed “a reply of Nis- 
tory—in reverse. Headed by the 
Bicentennial Commission of Penn 
sylvania, the train is sponsored by a 


number of other State Bicentennial 
Commissions, and numerous private 
interests, and is using a grant of 
$50,000 from the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Administration. Ar- 
riving in Omaha about May 1, the 
train was to be placed on barges 
and shipped to Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the final leg of the journey by trails 
to Valley Forge, Pa. As the wagons 
moved eastward, outriders fanned 
out to Bicentennial communities in 
each State, gathering signatures on 
a declaration of rededication to the 
principles upon which the Nation 
was founded. Officially, 60 wagons 
have been involved, with one from 
each State, five “Pennsylvania lead 
wagons’ and five chuckwagons 
Participating are authentically de- 
signed wagons and Prairie Schoon- 
ers 

Pennsylvania's Department of En- 
vironmental Resources, Bureau of 
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in Washington, D.C., with the 
Washington Monument in the 
background 


State Parks is participating in the 
Pennsylvania Bicentennial Commis- 
sion's “VIP” and “Passport to His- 
tory” programs 

The “Visitor in Pennsylvania’ will 
indeed be treated like a very impor- 
tant person. Forty-six State Parks 
have been designated as VIP Host 
Centers where visitors can receive 
blue VIP identity buttons and a per- 
sonal “Passport to History.” 

At the same time, Pennsylvania 
residents will be wearing the “VIP 
Ask Me’ buttons to assure visitors 
that they will be treated as honored 
guests. All uniformed State Park 
personnel will wear the Pennsylvania 
Bicentennial patch on summer un- 
forms; those park employees not in 
uniform will be displaying the “VIP 
Ask Me” button as a part of their 
personal attire. The theme of the 
program is: “In 1776 we made His- 
tory; in 1976 we're making Friends.” 

“Passport to History” is the State's 
52-page official tour guide to Penn- 
sylvania's historic and scenic sites 
and attractions. The passport is 
modeled after an official U.S. Pass- 
port complete with visa stamps for 
the 13 travel regions in Pennsylva- 
nia 

When a visitor has his visa 
stamped in five or more of the 13 


travel regions of the State, he may 
mail the visa page to Harrisburg, 


Pa., and receive a special com- 
memorative Bicentennial gift. The 46 
participating State Parks wiil be set 
up to distribute these materials as 
well as stamp visas 

Contact: T. Gray Associates, No. 3 
Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 


Puerto Rico 
Manati, P.R., is restoring a 1776 
church plaza and will hold concerts 


Terry Wentz, Assistant Superintendent at 
Gifford Pinchot State Park, reviews 
Pennsylvania's Bicentennial Passport to 
History 


and arts competitions for community 
leisure 
Contact: Adelaida Torres, President, 
Manati Bicentennial Commission 
Calle Quinones #12, Manati, P.R 
00501 


South Dakota 

Pierre, S. Dak., has embarked on 
a program to develop a park at the 
site along the Missouri River where 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition of 
1804-06 paused as they opened up 
the West. Later steamboats brought 
men and supplies, tying up near the 
present park site. Steamboat Memo- 
rial Park also will recall the days 
when the west was being opened 
by gold miners, cattlemen, soldiers, 
trappers, and mountain men 
Contact: Lowen Schuett, Director 
Division of Parks and Recreation 
Department of Game, Fish, and 
Parks, Pierre, S. ‘Dak. 57501 


Tennessee 

Adverture Il: The Reenactment of 
the Donelson Voyage of 1779, is 
being carried out from present-day 
Kingsport, Tenn., to the eventual site 
of the State Capitai, Nashville. Be- 
tween June 6 and August 7, 1976, 
three hand-constructed flatboats au- 
thentically designed and outfitted, 
are touring the original route with 
stops at approximately 60 sites 

In addition, Tennessee and local 
governments are commemorating 





some 20 historic sites from the 18th 
century, principally located in the 
eastern half of the State and impor- 
tant to Tennessee's becoming a 
State. 

Contact: Buddy Caldwell, PO. Box 
2959, Nashville, Tenn. 37219 


Texas 

The city of Lubbock, Tex., is com 
pleting an 11-mile Bicentennial Trail 
a scenic drive interconnecting three 
Bicentennial projects, the Memorial 
Civic Center, the Lubbock Lake Site 
and the Ranching Heritage Center 
An adjoining project financed with 
assistance from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund is the Canyon 
Lakes Project which includes reno- 
vation of an area called Yellow 
House Canyon. Once a dumping 
area, site of large wrecking yards 
and caliche mines, the canyon Is 
being transformed into a land- 
scaped recreation area with a series 
of seven lakes, four visible from the 
Bicentennial Trail 
Contact: Charles W. Hickmott, Lub- 
bock Bicentennial Committee, Box 
561, Lubbock, Tex. 79408 

Houston, Tex., Bicentennial proj- 
ects are known as “Three for 76 
Tranquility Park, named for the 
Apollo || space mission, will top the 
cityS underground parking garage 
Allan's Landing, located on Buffalo 
Bayou, is the site of Houston's 
founding in 1836 by the Allan Broth- 
ers. Buffalo Bayou, the third, will 
undergo cleanup and purification 
landscaping, and construction of 
picnic facilities, and bike-hike trails 
Total cost of “Three for “76° is 
estimated at $10 million with $1 
million in private donations already 
assured 
Contact: Kayon Hall. Bicentennial 
Commission, 2310 Dressor Tower 
601 Jefferson Avenue, Houston, Tex 
77002 

Fort Worth's 106-acre Heritage 
Park at the confluence of the Trinity 
Rivers Clear and West Forks. will 
become the hub of a 50-mile-long 
greenway. The park will feature 9 
miles of surfaced hike-bike trails 
winding along the waterways. His- 
torical aspects of Heritage Park are 
that the two forks of the Trinity were 


the foundation for the city of Fort 
Worth 

Contact: Mel Justice, Assistant City 
Parks Director, 1000 Throckmorton, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 76102 


Washington 

Theme for the 1976 Washington 
State Trails Symposium held April 2- 
3, 1976, in the Seattle Federal Build- 
ing was “Trails for Century Three 
The 2-day meeting was sponsored 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion's Northwest Regional Office, 
Washington State Interagency Com- 
mittee for Outdoor Recreation, and 
the Washington State University Co- 
operative Extension Service 


The Waterfront Park and Aquarium 
Complex is a Bicentennial Park on Elliott 
Bay in downtown Seattle, Wash 


Contact: Northwest Regional Office, 
BOR, as listed inside the front cover 

The Washington State Bicenten- 
nial Commission awarded approxi- 
mately $300,000 to more than 130 
Bicentennial projects, 29 of them 
park and recreation projects. In 
these official Bicentennial projects 
grants had to be matched by the 
sponsors 
Contact: Washington State ARBC, c 
o Washington State Historical Soci- 
ety, 315 North Stadium Way, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 98403 

Seattle has 35-40 park projects 
identified as Bicentennial efforts. Of 
special interest are original projects 
identified 2 years ago for dedication 
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or substantial completion during 
1976. These are Freeway Park 
Waterfront Park and Aquarium Com 
plex, Myrtle Edwards Park, and 
Burke-Gilman Trail 

To be dedicated July 4, 1976, Is 
Freeway Park, a cooperative gov- 
ernment and private project to re- 
store public space in an area razed 
for freeway construction. It adds 5 
acres of park land plus a series of 
fountains, quiet places and a water 
cascade which unite the major met 
ropolitan core with the residentially 
and medically oriented Forest Hill 
area 

The Waterfront Park and Aquarium 
complex rejuvenates a waterfront 
section on Elliott Bay in downtown 
Seattle. Much of the park is com- 
plete and the aquarium should be 
open by the end of 1976 

Myrtle Edwards Park is a strip of 
Elliott Bay shoreline named in honor 
of a former City Council President 
long the chairman of the Council 
Public Grounds and Parks Commit 
tee. It will provide more than a mile 
of landscaped and beautified water- 
front for passive public enjoyment. It 
also includes bicycle paths and 
walkways, and picnic areas 

Burke-Gilman Trail will offer 7 
miles of trails and commuting ways 
to northeast Seattle from Lake Union 
to the north end of Lake Washing- 
ton. It connects with the King Coun- 
try Trail System and is a cooperative 
City-County Project. Portions of the 
Burke-Gilman Trail are open for use 
while others are under construction 
Contact: David L. Towne, Superin 
tendent, Seattle Park and Recreation 
Department, Seattle Municipal Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. 98104 

In Spokane, a fund raising drive 
has permitted restoration and returr 
to operation of a Looff Carrousel 
manufactured by Charles H. Looff 
as a wedding present for his daugh 
ter, Mrs. Louis Vogel, and installed 
n Spokane’s Natatorium Park about 
1908. Estimated value of the historic 
machine is $200,000. It is now hou 
sed in a permanent location con 
structed in Spokanes Riverfront 
Park through a donation of $80,000 
plus $40,000 from park improvement 
bonds and an Economic Develop- 


Pullman, Wash., is constructing a 
gazebo or bandstand in Reaney Park 
the city s oldest recreational open space 


ment Administration grant of $60,000 


Contact: William Fearn, Director 
Park and Recreation Department 
504 City Hall, Spokane, Wash 
99201 

The Pullman, Wash., Lions Club is 
in charge of construction of a gaz- 
ebo, or bandstand, in Reaney Park 
the citys oldest recreational open 
space. The Parks and Recreation 
Department designed the structure 
and is coordinating construction with 
opening scheduled for July 4, 1976 
Funds are being donated by Lions 
Kiwanis, and Rotary Clubs, and fund 
raising projects of a sixth grade 
class and the Pullman Community 
Fund 
Contact: Jill Waters, Pullman Parks 
and Recreation Department, Pull- 
man, Wash. 99163 

The King County Parks Division 
has six official Bicentennial park 
projects: Marymoor Park, Luther 
Burbank Park, South Area Park and 
Athletic Facility, Tolt River Park and 
Pipeline Trail, Burke-Gilman Trail 
and the Green River Trail. The Tolt 
River Park was reported in the 
Spring 1976 issue of “Outdoor Rec- 
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reation Action.” Burke-Gilman Trail is 
being completed cooperatively with 
the city of Seattle and is reported 
above 

Marymoor Park is King County's 
largest park. More than $1 million 
has been spent on park develop- 
ment, most of it from 1968 Forward 
Thrust Bond Issue moneys and 
matching funds from the Inter- 
agency Committee for Outdoor Rec- 
reation. Heritage Festival, annually 
featuring ethnic music, dance, food 
and crafts, will highlight the Bicen- 
tennial in a July 4, 1976, celebration 

Luther Burbank Park, a 77-acre 
park on the north end of Mercer 
Island, will soon complete three ten- 
nis courts and a covered walkway 
area 

South Area Park and Athletic Fa- 
cility is a 50-acre park scheduled to 
be opened during 1976 in south 
King County. It will provide several 
athletic fields and courts, and re- 
lated facilities 

Tolt Pipeline Trail runs along a 
Seattle Water Department right-of- 
way providing about 10 miles of 
hiking and horseback riding through 





several Communities and beautiful 
wooded countryside 

The Lower Green River Trail is a 
20-mile pedestrian-biking trail be- 
tween Tukwila and Auburn along the 
Green River. Work is proceeding 
during 1976 
Contact: James Webster, Parks Divi- 
sion Manager, Department of Com- 
munity and Environmental Develop- 
ment, W226 King County Court 
House, Seattle, Wash. 98104 


Wyoming 

Independence Rock on the Ore- 
gon-Mormon Trail is the focal point 
of Wyoming's participation in the 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
celebration 

This massive granite landmark on 
the Sweetwater River, long a gather- 


Wyoming's Independence Rock 


ing place for Indian tribes, became 
the first place in the Rocky Moun- 
tains for a Fourth of July celebration 
when in 1830 Mountain Men led by 
William Sublette met there 

Every famous name connected 
with the Oregon Trail is recorded at 
the rock. This “Register of the De- 
sert’ is the location for a major 
Historic State Park being developed 
under Wyoming's Bicentennial pro- 
gram. Cooperative efforts of the Wy- 
oming Recreation Commission and 
the Bureau of Land Management 
are to provide interpretation to this 
Registered National Historic Land- 
mark 
Contact: Wyoming Recreation Com- 
mission, 604 East 25th Street, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 82002 





THE FEDERAL 
RECREATION SCENE 


Bicentennial Actions 


Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 

The U.S. Forest Service adopted 
Bikecentennial ‘76 as an official Bi- 
centennial program assigning Carl 
Rust of Stanislaus National Forest in 
Oregon as liaison for the program 
Bikecentennial trails and facilities 
will be permanent additions for ex- 
clusive cycling use. The Trans- 
America Trail passes through 25 
National Forests. Rust has arranged 
camping and other overnight facili- 
ties for cyclists and plans to partici 
pate in the cross-country bicycle 
trek 

Bikecentennial ‘76 was officially 
opened May 14, 1976, on the site 


sel bringing settlers to Jamestown 
n the 1600's 





where the first Jamestown, Va., set- 
tlers landed. Included in the cere- 
mony was planting of 13 seedlings 
from 200-year-old trees from the 
original 13 colonies, along with 13 
genetically superior trees from the 
Placerville Genetics Laboratory in 
California. After the ceremony, the 
first group of bikers set out on their 
cross-country tour. 

The Forest Service also recently 
announced that it is restoring 
Locksa Work Center, located on the 
Clearwater National Forest in north- 
ern Idaho. The historic old station 
will enable Bicentennial travelers to 
visit a working Ranger Station per- 
forming essentially the same tasks 
common to early Forest Service op- 
erations. Several retired Forest Serv- 
ice employees will act as resident 
rangers. Each employee, under pro- 
visions of the Volunteers in the Na- 
tional Forests Act, will spend ap- 
proximately 2 weeks talking to visi- 
tors about Forest Service history and 
current activities. Visitors will see 
activities such as pack string load- 
ing, cross-cut saw filing, cedar shin- 
gle splitting by hand, and log hew- 
ing. A wide variety of old Forest 
Service equipment has been gath- 
ered for display and use 

The old station is ideally located 
along a major east-west tourist 
route, Highway 12, between Mis- 
soula, Mont., and Kooskia, Idaho 
The wildland setting, architecture, 
and associated activities combine in 
a unique visitor information opportu- 
nity for the forest visitor 

Restoration of Locksa Work Cen- 
ter has been made possible by the 
Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973 program of the 
U.S. Department of Labor; the U.S 
Department of Commerce Title X, 
Job Opportunities Program; the 
Youth Conservation Corps program 
the Older Americans program; and 
much volunteer effort 
Contact: U.S. Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250. 





Department of the Interior 
Geological Survey 

The Geological Survey is the lead 
Bureau in organizing the Depart- 


ment of the Interior participation in 
the U.S. Bicentennial Exposition on 
Science and Technology scheduled 
to open May 30, 1976, at Kennedy 
Space Flight Center at Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla. The Exposition will be open 
to the public through September 6 
Geological Survey is providing man- 
agement, contractual, personnel, 
and exhibit services as well as par- 
ticipating in the exhibits presented 
within an 8,800-square-foot geo- 
desic dome. 

Contact: U.S. Geological Survey 
119 National Center, Reston, Va 
22092 


National Park Service 

The National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior lists 550 
Bicentennial events to be presented 
at 250 National Park Service areas 
during the Bicentennial Celebration 
period. Expecting more than 240 
million visits during 1976, the Serv- 
ice has begun hiring 400 new per- 
manent employees as authorized by 
Congress to meet the crunch 

A sample of the NPA Bicentennial 
Programs includes 

A program entitled A Little 
Look Around’ will visit a large num- 
ber of the National Park Service 
areas during 1976. Actors will por- 
tray famous Americans of the past 
who have returned to view their 
country many years after they lived 
Included will be Benjamin Franklin 
Abraham Lincoln, John Adams, 
Mark Twain, and Annie Oakley 

‘People of 76, with a cast of 33 
college-age-performers, will journey 
to 28 parks across the country giv- 
ing free public performances. An 
18th century village set will allow 
visitors to wander through the pro- 
duction conversing with colonial citi- 
zens portrayed by the young actors 

Operation Sail 1976 will assemble 
in New York the greatest gathering 
of square-rigged sailing ships since 
they were plying ocean trade in the 
19th century. Classic tall-masted 
ships joined by an array of other 
types will come from 30 countries 
and probably total around 200 
ships. Beginning July 4. 1976. they 
will move up the Hudson River. be 
toured by the public, then move 
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during succeeding weeks to other 
Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf of Mexico, and 
Great Lakes Ports 

The ‘Festival of American Foik- 
lore’ will feature old ways in the 
New World, native Americans, work- 
ing America, regional America, Afri- 
can diaspora, children’s area, and 
family folklore. Sponsored by NPS 
American Airlines, and General 
Foods, the Festival will cover 30 
countries and the 50 States 

Touring exhibits of 37 photo- 
graphs by Woodbridge Williams 
made at National Park Service areas 
across the country, and of the art- 
works produced by the Park Service 
Artists-in-the-Parks program will be 
shown at sites across America 

NPS and the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration are co- 
operating in The Environmental Liv- 
ing Program which uses a manual 
designed to encourage and assist 
children in examining the past and 
applying lessons to living their lives 
in the future 


Curtis Bohlen, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, dedicated 
Freedom Trail April 19, Patriots Day 
Faneuil Hall, wnere Samuel! Adams and 
other Boston Patriots held pre- 
revolutionary town meetings. was the 
site 





Contact: National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20240. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Freedom Trail in Boston, Mass.., 
linking 19 historic buildings, sites, 
and burying grounds, recently be- 
came the 76th National Recreation 
Trail in the National Trails System 
The action commemorated the trails 
significance in celebration of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
John Crutcher, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation which 
administers the National Trails Pro- 
gram, said, “We in the Interior De- 
partment are particularly pleased to 
welcome the Freedom Trail to the 
National Trails System. It is appro- 
priate that this historic route, which 
provides opportunities for millions of 
Americans to view sites so important 
to this Nation’s independence, is 
designated in 1976 as the 76th 
National Recreation Trail." The Free- 
dom Trail dedication was scheduled 
for April 19, Patriots Day 
As of March 15, 1976, a total of 
82 trails had been designated as 
National Recreation Trails in the Na- 
tional Trails System. Recent ones 
include 
e@ Cliff Walk, Newport, R.I.: A 3.5- 
mile foot trail offering outstand- 
ing scenic, historic and cultural 
features. The walk is sometimes 
50 feet above the rocky 
beaches, offering superb views 
of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
shoreline. On the inland side of 
the walk are some of the most 
impressive of Newports fa- 
mous summer cottages built by 
prominent families in the period 
1888-1914 
Rocky River Bicycle Trail 
Cleveland, Ohio: A 5-mile bicy- 
Cle trail which runs through the 
Rocky River Reservation of the 
Metroparks System. The Trail is 
wide enough to handle 2-way 
traffic, and native vegetation 
provides a scenic and serene 
setting for riding and picnick- 
ING 
Lester Park Nature Trail. Duluth 
Minn.: This 8-mile foot trail is 
within Lester Park. A main at- 


traction is the Lester River, 
which is a trout stream. The 
trail follows along the east 
branch of the river then cuts 
across to the west branch. In 
winter, the trail can be used for 
ski-touring and snowshoeing 
Mechanized vehicles are pro- 
hibited 

Lost Lake Nature Trail, located 
in Fresno County's Lost Lake 
Recreation Area, Calif.: A 2- 
mile foot trail, popular with 
school children on field trips 
Attractions include a 65-acre 
bird sanctuary and Indian 
grinding holes in which corn 
and other grains were ground 
into meal 

Town Lake Walk and Bikeway, 
Austin, Tex.: A 10-mile foot and 
bicycle trail which follows the 
bed of the Colorado River 
through the center of Austin 
The 8-foot-wide trail was de- 
signed to include use by handi- 
Capped persons 

Union Canal Walking and Bicy- 
cle Trail, Reading, Pa.: This 
2.3-mile trail follows the Union 
Canal Towpath on the northeast 
bank of Tulpehocken Creek 
Designed for hiking, biking, 
jogging, photography, and na- 
ture study, the trail also has 
considerable historic and cul- 
tural significance. Horseback 
riding and motorized vehicles 
are prohibited 

Bartram Trail, Tuskegee Na- 
tional Forest, Ala.: A 1-mile foot 
trail named after William Bar- 
tram who travelled through the 
area in 1776. The trailhead is 
located on Forest Road 900 
approximately 1.5 miles south- 
west of U.S. 80. A wide variety 
of plant species is encountered 
along the route which parallels 
Choctafaula Creek in a westerly 
direction and ends at the white 
sand beach 
Dr. Paul Dudley White Bicycle 
Paths, Cambridge and Water- 
town, Mass.: A 6.5-mile bicycle 
and foot trail located in the 
heart of the Boston metropoli- 
tan area. The trail parallels the 
course of the Charles River 
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from the dam on the river to 
Watertown Square, on the 
Cambridge side; and includes 
bridges across the Charles 
River. 

Crandall Park International Ski 
Trails, Glens Falls, N.Y.: 2.2 
miles of cross-country ski trails, 
the first National Recreation 
Trail designed specifically for 
skiing. Lighted for evening 
skiing and open to the public 
without charge. When the 
skiing season is over, the trails 
are used for nature walks, envi- 
ronmental study, and limited bi- 
cycling. 

Lake Tahoe Bicycle and Pe- 
destrian Way, Placer County, 
Calif.: A 5-mile bicycle and foot 
path along the northwestern 
shore of Lake Tahoe. Passing 
through numerous recreation 
areas, access points are pro- 
vided to the waterfront at sev- 
eral points; and for most of its 
length, the trail traverses scat- 
tered-to-heavily-forested coun- 
tryside 

Biltmore Campus Trail, Pisgah 
National Forest, N.C.: This 1- 
mile foot trail departs from the 
Cradle of Forestry Visitor Cen- 
ter, crosses U.S. Highway 276 
through a tunnel under the 
highway, makes a loop through 
the forest, and terminates at the 
Visitor Center parking lot. Fea- 
tures along the trail include 
historic buildings and an open 
blacksmith shop 

Santa Ana River Trail, Orange 
County, Calif.. This 15.7-mile 
foot, bicycle and horse trail 
starts at Brookhurst Street in 
Huntington Beach and ends at 
Katella Avenue in Anaheim. Ac- 
cess to the trail is from four 
major highways and 17 roads 
which cross it. Motorized vehi- 
cles are prohibited. The trail is 
open daily from 4:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m 

Bear Creek Bikeway and Na- 
ture Trail, Medford, Oreg.: A 
3.4-mile bicycle and foot trail 
adjacent to Bear Creek. Run- 
ning through the downtown 
Medford area, the trail offers 





opportunities to enjoy nature 
studies and outdoor recreation 
activities and provides a 
healthy, non-motorized alterna- 
tive for people commuting to 
work and school 
Link River Trail, Klamath Falls 
Oreg.: This .75-mile foot trail is 
located within a Pacific Power 
and Light Company hydroelec- 
tric development project area 
consisting of a small diversion 
dam and two canals. The trail 
parallels the impoundment and 
is alongside a company main- 
tenance road. Abundant vege- 
tation, birds and small animals 
can be found in the area. Hunt- 
ing and motorized vehicles are 
prohibited. 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 

tion, Department of the Interior, 

Washington, D.C. 20240. 


The Boy Scouts of America photographic 
entry in BOR's South Central Region 
Bicentennial Photography Show, “Leisure 
in America, 1976." 


The South Central Regional 

Office of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation participated in the 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Festival '76 
citywide celebration with a Bicenten- 
nial Photography Show entitled Lei- 
sure in America, 1976. Amateur 
photographers were encouraged to 
submit their works showing both 
positive and negative uses of leisure 
time. The Junior League and the city 
sponsor the Albuquerque Festival 
‘76 celebration. 

Contact: South Central Regional Of- 
fice, BOR, as listed inside the front 
cover. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 

The seventh annual eagles week- 
end—this year with the theme “Ea- 
gles 1976-A Bicentennial Week- 
end''—was held at TVA’s Land Be- 
tween The Lakes in late February 


TVA historian Jan Clement measures and 
architect John Charron records 
dimensions of an old farmhouse possibly 
to be used in a “vintage” farm 


1976. The special event included 
guided field trips to bald and golden 
eagle nesting sites as well as indoor 
sessions. Featured speaker was Karl 
Maslowski, nature photographer 
The Kentucky Department of Parks 
and TVA sponsored the weekend as 
one of a series of special events at 
Land Between The Lakes throughout 
the year 

A Living History Farm will soon 
enable Land Between The Lakes 
visitors to step back into the farm 
life of the 1850's. The farm is typical 
of early subsistence family opera- 
tions of the west Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee areas. it also will serve as a 
regional rese-rch and training cen- 
ter for pion architecture and agri- 
Cultural living history programs. 

An estimated 100,000 persons ex- 
pected to visit the 60-acre complex 
its first year can see a working farm 
with houses, barns, farm animals, 
mid-19th century farm implements, 
hand tools, blacksmith equipment, 
horse and oxen harnesses, house- 
hold furnishings, and cooking uten- 
sils. Old agricultural practices, 
household crafts, and cottage in- 
dustries will be demonstrated daily. 

The Living History Farm also will 
provide workshop opportunities for 
apprentice craftsmen. Completion 
date for the facility is mid-1977. 
Contact: Dr. Thomas H. Ripley, Di- 
rector, Division of Forestry, Fisher- 
ies, and Wildlife Development, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Norris, 
Tenn. 37828. 





Other Federal Actions 


Department 
of Agriculture 
Forest Service 
Resource Program—Assessment 
A new Renewable Resources Pro- 
gram and Resources Assessment 
went from President Ford to Con- 
gress on March 6, 1976, as required 
by the Forest and Rangeland Re- 
newable Resources Planning Act of 
1974 
The President's transmittal letter 
Stated in part: ' my policy will be 
to implement the recommended 
goals in accord with two basic prin- 
ciples—maximizing the Federal 
budget's contribution to the Nation's 
welfare and minimizing Government 
interference with the normal opera- 
tion of the market 
The Recommended Program as 
prepared by the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ce, Calls for intensification of efforts 
that will yield long-term benefits 
equal to or above investment costs 
t focuses on three areas 
1. Dispersed recreation opportuni- 
ties would be emphasized, along 
with a moderate allocation of Na- 
tional Forest land to statutory wil- 
derness designation. 
Timber and range activities 
would place priority on the most 
cost-effective resource manage- 
ment and investment opportuni- 
ties on all lands 
Efforts on behalf of wildlife and 
fish, land and water stewardship, 
and human and community de- 
velopment would be accelerated 
Contact: U.S. Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250 





Soil Conservation Service 
Recreation Reference 

The Northeast Technical Service 
Center of the Soil Conservation 
Service in Broomall, Pa., is develop- 
ing a Recreation Ready Reference 
for use by SCS personnel in the 
northeastern States. The publication 
will contain capsule guidelines and 
planning tips on selecting suitable 


sites, estimating recreation demand, 
and determining water quality and 
quantity requirements for various 
kinds of recreation facilities and ac- 
tivities 

Contact: Soil Conservation Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20250, on this and the 
next action 


Design Course 

The Soil Conservation Service has 
added a course on Recreation Facil- 
ity Design to its training program 
The course is intended primarily for 
Service recreation specialists, de- 
sign engineers, landscape archi- 
tects, and other personnel responsi- 
ble for technical recreation assist- 
ance and engineering design and 
review. Emphasis in recreation de- 
sign is placed on: Site evaluation 
and harmonious use of natural re- 
sources; adequate and efficient 
safety features; special needs of the 
physically handicapped; design re- 
quirements to meet SCS, State and 
or other appropriate standards; and 
estimated construction costs com- 
mensurate with the designs and 
standards needed 


Environmental 
Protection Agency 
Lake Pollution Grants 

Grants totalling over $2.1 million 
to help clean up polluted lakes were 
recently awarded to State or loca 
agencies in Florida, Minnesota, New 
York, South Dakota, Washington 
and Wisconsin by the Environmenta 
Protection Agency. Some of the ac- 
tivities financed in the lake restora- 
tion program to reduce pollution 
include: Diverting storm runoff, farm 
and feedlot drainage control, diking, 
controlling sedimentation, and street 
cleaning 

Applications for funding of individ- 
ual projects are submitted by the 
States through EPA's regional of- 
fices to the Agency's Office of Water 
Planning and Standards. Grants ap- 
proved under the program are 
matched by equal amounts from 
State and local governments 
Contact: Environmental Protection 
Agency, 401 M St., S.E., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20460 
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Department 
of the Interior 
New River Dams 

Secretary of the Interior Thomas 
S. Kleppe on April 13, 1976, took 
steps to assure inclusion of a 26.5- 
mile stretch of the New River in 
North Carolina as a component of 
the National Wild and Scenic River 
System 

Kleppe gave official Interior De- 
partment approval to a North Caro- 
lina application for designation of 
he river segment as a State-admin- 
istered component of the National 
System. The Secretary also said that 
his department will seek to assist 
the State in appealing to the U.S 
Supreme Court a lower court deci- 
sion which found valid a Federal 
Power Commission license to con- 
struct a 2-dam hydroelectric power 
project on the river 

The U.S. Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia on March 24, 
1976, had denied a State of North 
Carolina plea to void the FPC li- 
cense 

Earlier, on March 13, Secretary 
Kleppe had forwarded to the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality a final 
environmental impact statement on 
the State's proposal to designate the 
river section 

These actions mean that unless 
there is further court action to block 
Appalachian Power Company's li- 
cense, the company is authorized to 
build the huge pumped-storage 
project 





Long Trail Study 

Secretary Kieppe on January 27, 
1976, transmitted to the President 
and the Congress the report on the 
study of the Long Trail in Vermont 
The study is pursuant to the National 
Trails System Act which listed 14 
routes for study as potential National 
Scenic Trails 

Although Long Trail was found 
qualified for designation as a Scenic 
Trail, increasingly heavy use has 
had detrimental effects on the trail’s 
physical condition. Since its desig- 
nation would most likely increase 
use, and in deference to the desires 
of the State of Vermont and the 
Green Mountain Club, the Secretary 





recommended against National Sce- 
nic Trail designation at this time 
Whenever conditions warrant, the 
trail could be reevaluated for possi- 
ble National Scenic Trail status 
Vermont and the Green Mountain 
Club will continue to maintain Long 
Trail keeping it open to the public 
The 262-mile trail extends from the 
Massachusetts border through Ver- 
mont to the Canadian border. It 
coincides with the Appalachian Na- 
tional Scenic Trail for more than 
one-third of its length 
Contact: Northeast Region, BOR, as 
listed inside the front cover 


Appalachian Trail Grants 

Secretary Kleppe announced 
March 6, 1976, that $1 million has 
been set aside from the Contin- 
gency Reserve of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund to aid land 
acquisition along the Appalachian 
National Scenic Trail 


The States of Connecticut, Massa- 


chusetts, New Jersey, New York 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia already 
have developed plans for the acqui- 
sitions. The Federal money will re- 
main available for a year as a stimu- 
lus to State purchase of critical 
lands along the 2,000-mile trail from 
Maine to Georgia 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Bleached phosphate outcroppings lure 


mining interests near Soda Springs, 
Idaho 


Phosphate Development 

The Interior Department's Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Bureau of Mines, 
and Bureau of Land Management, 
and the U.S. Forest Service are 
preparing an environmental impact 
statement on the effects develop- 
ment of phosphate resources in 
southeast Idaho will have on recrea- 
tion. The statement will be pre- 
sented to the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality in 1976 

The study area covers approxi- 
mately 600,000 acres in six south- 
eastern Idaho counties. It includes 
numerous reservoirs, lakes, streams, 
creeks, and rivers that provide fish- 
ing, boating, swimming, and water 
skiing, and wide areas used for 
hunting. Examples of the water 
areas are the Palisades, Blackfoot, 
and American Falls Reservoirs, plus 
Bear and Grays Lakes 

The two lakes are sites of National 
Wildlife Refuges. The development 
area also includes portions of the 
Caribou and Cache National For- 
ests, and has resorts, scout camps, 
archery ranges, limestone caves, an 
ice cave, two ghost towns, and an 
old halfway house State stop 

The historic Oregon Trail crosses 
the area; Idaho has two State Parks 
in the Bear Lake vicinity and one 
near McCammon, plus game 
ranges, fish hatcheries, and numer- 


ous public access points; the Bu- 
reau of Land Management adminis- 
ters about 165,500 acres of public 
lands; and a foundation-operated 
State recreation area, Lava Hot 
Springs, is located there 

Since 1966, the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation has provided $1.9 
million in matching funds to the 
Idaho Department of Parks and 
Recreation for acquisition and de- 
velopment of outdoor recreation re- 
sources and facilities in the area 
Contact: Maurice H. Lundy, Re- 
gional Director, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, Room 990, 915 Second 
Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 98174 


Commendations 

South Central Regional Director 
Rolland B. Handley of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation recently pre- 
sented awards for five outstanding 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
projects. These included 

Arkansas Camp Logoly State 
Park (Columbia 
County) 

Jefferson Linear 
Park (Jefferson 
Parish) 

Smokey Bear State 
Park (Capitan) 
Pathfinder Park 
(Bartlesville) 
Heritage Park (Fort 
Worth) 

Selections of projects were based 
iN part On conceptual uniqueness, 
citizen involvement, and accessibil- 
ity to the public. The awards are tc 
be made annually in the South Cen- 
tral Region 
Contact 


Louisiana 


New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


Texas 


South Central Region 
BOR. as listed inside the front cover 


Conveyances 

Jonn D. Cherry. Lake Central Re- 
gional Director of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. recently con- 
veyed four tracts of Federal surplus 
property to local governments in 
Illinois and Wisconsin 

In Wisconsin. a 26-acre property 
formerly part of the U. S. Army 
Disciplinary Barracks went to the 
city of Milwaukee. Adjoining two 
other parcels. the property will form 
almost 170 acres for a new city 





park. A 40-acre island property, for- 
merly Chambers Island Light Sta- 
tion, went to the town of Gibraltar in 
Door County. It will be used for 
picnicking, boating, hiking, scenic 
views, and other recreation. A third, 
a 5.7-acre property near the Wis- 
consin-Minnesota line, went to the 
town of Farmington. Formerly Os- 
ceola Air Force Station Communica- 
tions annex, it will be used for 
picnicking and baseball; a building 
on the property will be used as a 
community center 

In Illinois, the New Lenox Commu- 
nity Park District near Joliet received 
a 2-acre property, formerly the 
Spencer Grain Bin Site. It will be 
used for tennis, picnicking, basket- 
ball, and children’s play area 
Contact: Lake Central Region, BOR, 
as listed inside the front cover 


Donation 


The Zenith Radio Corporation has 
donated a 6-acre parcel of land and 
the historic Kennicott Mansion to 
Glenview Park District in suburban 
Chicago. The mansion, home of 
19th century naturalist Robert Kenni- 
cott, is listed in the National Register 
of Historic Places 

The donation is complemented by 
park district acquisition of 46.2 
acres in Kennicott Grove, one of the 
few remaining natural areas in the 


More than 100 Job Opportunities 
Program employees in 1976 worked 
under TVA supervision to improve 
recreation, and fish and wildlife habitat 


~ 
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Chicago vicinity. A $493,000 Land 
and Water Conservation Fund grant 
is assisting Glenview Park District in 
acquiring the land. Additionally, 30 
acres of Kennicott Grove have been 
acquired by the park district through 
Illinois’ Open Space Program 
Contact: \llinois Department of Con- 
servation, 602 State Office Building 
Springfield, Ill. 62706 


Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Workweek Days 

The 5-day week continues to 
dominate the schedules of American 
workers. Once-a-year statistics on 
the number of days worked by non- 
agricultural and salaried employees 
on full time schedules revealed that 
about 48.4 million employees usually 
work 5 days a week. Another 8.2 
million regularly work 5'/2 to 7 days, 
and 1.2 million work less than 5 full 
days (3 to 4'/2 days) 

These figures are based upon 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data col- 
lected in May of each year, begin- 
ning in 1973 

Highlights of the May 1975 survey 
are as follows 

A decline in the total number of 
full-time workers in the year ending 
May 1975 brought decreases in the 
number of employees in every cate- 
gory of days worked except those 


fewer than 5 full days. Changes in 
the pattern of days worked generally 
reflected a decline in weekly hours 
for full-time workers 

Employees who usually work 5'/2 
days or more a week declined by 
1.3 million, reducing their share of 
all full-time employees from about 
16 to 14 percent. Most of the de- 
crease was in 6-day workers 

Five-day workers declined by one- 
half million but increased as a pro- 
portion of all full-time workers, from 
about 82 to 84 percent 

Employees who usually worked 
full time in less than 5 full days 
increased by about 150,000 raising 
their share of all full-time workers to 
just over 2 percent. Most of the 
increase was in 4-day weeks 
Contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20212 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Recreation Consortium 

More than 100 graduate students, 
faculty, and guests recently at- 
tended a 6-day recreation consor- 
tium at TVA’s Land Between The 
Lakes in west Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

The seminar, a new approach for 
the academic realm, involved per- 
sons from Western Illinois University, 
the University of Missouri, Indiana 





University, the University of Illinois 
and the University of Kentucky. The 
meeting's success in attracting col- 
lege students on spring break was 
largely due to the outdoor recreation 
setting and facilities at Land Be- 
tween The Lakes 

Representatives of the National 
Park Service, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, the American Motorcy- 
cle Association, the Nashville Recre- 
ation and Parks Department, and 
TVA also attended 

The group was told that TVA is 
interested in the quality and not 
necessarily in the quantity of out- 
door recreation at the 170,000-acre 
Land Between The Lakes. Program 
emphasis in recent years has shifted 
to creative programming, academic 
involvement, and close cooperation 
with other Federal, State, and local 
agencies 
Contact: Dr. Thomas H. Ripley, Di- 
rector, Division of Forestry, Fisher- 
ies, and Wildlife Development, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Norris, 
Tenn. 37828 


LEGISLATIVE 
REPORT 


New Federal Laws 

Flat Tops Wilderness, Colo., Act of 
December 12, 1975, designates as 
the Flat Tops Wilderness within and 
as a part of the Routt and White 
River National Forests, an area com- 
prising approximately 235,230 
acres. P. L. 94-146 (89 Stat. 802) 


Cooperative Agreements, Forest 
Service Programs, Act of December 
12, 1975, permits the Forest Service 
to reimburse cooperators for work 
performed to benefit certain Forest 
Service programs; e. g., construc- 
tion and maintenance of solid waste 
disposal facilities, and water and 
sewer systems; conducting of man- 
power development and training 
projects; development and publica- 
tion of forest history and environ- 
mental education materials; and for- 
est protection activities such as de- 
bris removal, reforestation and thin- 
ning of trees. The act also permits 
the Forest Service to supervise co- 
operators in these projects. P. L 
94-148 (89 Stat. 804) 


Railroad Revitalization and Regu- 
latory Reform Act, February 5, 1976, 
section 809 authorizes the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation: (1) to assist the 
Department of Transportation in pre- 
paring and submitting to the Presi- 
dent and Congress within 1 year a 
report on converting railroad rights- 
of-way on which service has been or 
is likely to be discontinued; and (2) 
to provide financial, educational, 
and technical assistance to local, 
State, and Federal agencies for pro- 
grams to convert these rights-of-way 
to recreational and conservation fa- 
cilities. The Bureau is authorized to 
make up to 90 percent grants to 
local and State governments to plan, 
acquire, and develop such facilities 
Authorizes appropriations not to ex- 
ceed $6 million for fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1976; $7 million 
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for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1977: and $7 million for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 
1978, with appropriated funds to 
remain available until expended. P 
L. 94-210 (90 Stat. 31) 


Wetlands Loan Extension Act of 
February 17, 1976, extends the Wet- 
lands Loan Act of 1961, as 
amended, an additional 7 years, 
and increases the advance appro- 
priation an additional $95 million 
from the prsent $105 million to $200 
million. The funds authorized by this 
amendment permit the continuation 
of waterfowl habitat acquisitions. P 
L. 94-215 (90 Stat. 189) 


Chickasaw National Recreation 
Area, Okla., Act of March 17, 1976, 
establishes the Chickasaw National 
Recreation Area in south-central 
Oklahoma. The new area unites the 
lands formerly within the 912-acre 
Platt National Park and the 7,000- 
acre Arbuckle National Recreation 
Area by authorizing the acquisition 
of nearly 1,200 acres of land be- 
tween them. Chickasaw National 
Recreation Area is authorized to 
include up to 10,000 acres. P. L 
94-235 (90 Stat. 235) 


Naval Petroleum Reserves Pro- 
duction Act, section 105(e)(1) of the 
Act of April 5, 1976, directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to establish 
a task force to study the scenic, 
historical, recreational, fish and wild- 
life, and wilderness values, among 
others, to determine the values of 
and best uses for lands contained in 
Naval Petroleum Reserve Number 4, 
Alaska. P. L. 94-258 (90 Stat. 303). 


State Legislation 
Michigan 

The Michigan Department of Nat- 
ural Resources’ experimental State 
Park campsite reservation program 





has been made permanent by the 
State Legislature. During the 2-year 
test period, nearly 32,000 Michigan 
and out-of-State families reserved 
sites at State Park campgrounds. |n 
1975, 71,000 families were turned 
away because of filled campsites 
Michigan law allows reservations to 
be assigned to no more than one- 
half of the sites in any campground 
Reservations need to be received at 
the parks only 15 days before the 
sites are to be used. The minimum 
reservation time is 4 days and the 
maximum is 15 days 

Contact: Information and Education 
Division, Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources, Stevens T. Ma- 
son Building, Lansing, Mich. 48926 


RESOURCES 
IN REVIEW 


A Sampling of Books 

Bits of information for the lead 
article, “Recreation and Parks at the 
Bicentennial, have been re- 
searched from a large number of 
sources in an effort to synthesize a 
short report of the highlights of 
parks and recreation in America 

Little of the information is quoted 
directly, and dates cited have been 
cross-checked against two or more 
references. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation is grateful to these au- 
thors and sources. The following 
listing is both a bibliography for 
further reading and an effort to give 
proper credit to the authors and 
publishers whose works have pro- 
vided background 


Boorstin, Daniel J., “The Ameri- 
cans: The Colonial Experience.” 
Random House, New York, N.Y., 
1958. 372 pp., and Bibliography 

Author Boorstin, Librarian of Con- 
gress of the United States, has re- 
searched the Colonial Period thor- 
oughly, presenting religious, political, 
and sociological details which help to 
explain how and why things were the 
way they were 


Carson, Jane, “Colonial Virginians 
at Play.’ Colonial Williamsburg, Wil- 
llamsburg, Va., distributed by The 
University Press of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va., 1965. 270 pp., Ap- 
pendix and Bibliography 

The book is based upon one of a 
series of Williamsburg Research 
Studies carried out over a period of 
more than 40 years. It includes 
quotations of diaries, court proceed- 
ings, and other public records pre- 
served from colonial times. It also 
includes reproduction of paintings 
and photographs of actual games 
and facilities, and lists a large num- 
ber of games, most of them indoor 
pursuits such as card and table 
games 


Dulles, Foster Rhea, ‘A History of 
Recreation: America Learns to Play 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Heights, N.J., 07632, 1965 by Mere- 
dith Publishing Company. 400 pp., 
and extensive Notes 

Dulles presents detailed history of 
recreation/play activities from the 
earliest settlements through the mid- 
1960's. His work was cited and 
quoted in more than one of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission studies reported in 
1962, and listed below. Although 
verbal permission was obtained 
from the office .of the publisher to 
quote the volume, “Recreation and 
Parks at the Bicentennial,” this issue 
of “Outdoor Recreation Action” has 
drawn upon the book in establishing 
and cross-checking highlights of the 
early history of parks and recreation 
in America. Dulles has cited several 
hundred sources of information, key- 
ing them to the book's chapters in a 
lengthy set of Notes appearing at 
the books’s end 


La Gasse, Alfred B., and Cook, 
Walter L., ‘History of Parks and 
Recreation.’ Management Aids Bul- 
letin No. 56. NRPA, 1601 N. Kent 
St., Arlington, Va. 22209, 1965. 34 
pp 

Develops parks and recreation 
history along three “Main streams 
including parks, planning, and de- 
sign; organization; and forestry 
wildlife management, and related 
natural resources 


Manchester, Herbert, “Four Cen- 
turies of Sport in America, 1490- 
1890." Benjamin Blom, Inc., Bronx, 
N.Y. 10452, 1968. 231 pp 

The author concentrated closely 
on the roots of organized sports and 
athletic events as they developed in 
the Nation's history. The book pre- 
sents an exceptional collection of 
drawings, sketches, paintings, pos- 





ters, and other art works used to 
record the activities covered 


Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, Study Reports 
7, 21 and 27 


Report No. 7, “Sport Fishing— 

Today and Tomor- 

row, 93 pp 

Report No. 21, ‘The Future of 
Outdoor Recrea- 
tion in Metropolitan 
Regions of the 
United States 
Vol. Il, 95 pp. and 
Appendix 

Report No. 27, “Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Literature: A 
Survey.” 129 pp 


These reports each provide a 
brief history on the areas of interest 
included within the volume. Mate- 
rials and information have been fol- 
lowed closely and highlights as re- 
corded there are reported exten- 
sively in “Recreation and Parks at 
the Bicentennial.” 


Reiger, John F., “American 
Sportsmen and the Origins of Con- 
servation.’’ Winchester Press, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y 
10017, 1975. 266 pp. and Bibliog- 
raphy 

Reviewed in the Spring 1976 is- 
sue of “Outdoor Recreation Ac- 
tion,” this book has aided in identify- 
ing and citing the highlights of re- 
source conservation in America 


Ripley, George, and Dana. 
Charles A., Editors, “The New Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia: A Popular Diction- 
ary of General Knowledge.” D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York, 
1863. pp. 768-775 


Strobell, Adah Parker, “Like It 
Was,” a Bicentennial Game ‘N Fun 
Handbook. Acropolis Books Ltd 
Colortone Building, 2400 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington. D.C. 20009, for 
the National Recreation and Park 
Association, 1975. 163 pp. and Bib- 
liography. 

The author names and describes 
several hundred games which have 
come to the Bicentennial Year from 


early days. The handbook is espe- 
Cially useful to teachers and group 
leaders who need directions, rules 
and other information to enable 
them to teach 20th century youngs- 
ters how to play colonial games and 
those popular over all the years 
between then and now 


“The New International Encyclo- 
pedia,” Vol. XVIII. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, 1923. pp. 77- 
81, 722-723 


Trefethen, James B., “An Ameri- 
can Crusade for Wildlife.” Winches- 
ter Press and the Boone and Crock- 
ett Club, Winchester Press, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017, 
1975, 368 pp 

This book also was reviewed in 
the Spring Issue, “Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Action.” It provides a great deal 
of documentation on the origins and 
benchmarks of natural resources 
conservation 


Trefethen, James B., “The Ameri- 
can Landscape: 1776-1976, Two 
Centuries of Change.” Wildlife Man- 
agement Instiute, 709 Wire Building, 
Washington, D. C. 20005, 1976. 96 
pp. Prices range from $2.50 for 1 to 
99 copies through $1 per copy for 
15,000 copies or more 

Part | provides a historical over- 
view of the nation’s history from its 
creation in 1776 to the environmen- 
tal era at the Bicentennial. Part II is 
a pictorial history of landscape 
changes, with before and after pic- 
tures at many points throughout the 
Nation. 


U. S. Forest Service, “Highlights in 
the History of Forest Conservation 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20402, revised March 
1976. 56 pp. Price $1.55. Stock No 
001-000-03457-0. 

Documents the important histori- 
cal events in formation of forest and 
related resources conservation in 
the United States 


Van Doren, Carlton S., and 


Hodges, Louis, “America’s Park and 
Recreation Heritage: A Chronology 
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Superintendent of Documents, U.S 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, 1975. 35 pp., 
and References. 85 cents 

This booklet was done as a coop- 
erative project of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department 
of Recreation and Parks, Texas A&M 
University, and The Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. It tabulates 
the chronologies of several aspects 
of park and recreation development 
These include: Federal Legislation 
and Policy; Federal Agencies, Ac- 
quisitions, and Designation of Rec- 
reation Facilities; Municipal-County 
Acquisition, and the Playground 
Movement: State Acquisitions: Pol- 
icy-Management; Recreation and 
Park Organizations and Confer- 
ences; Education for professionals: 
and Federal Legislation: Ancillary to 
Recreation and Parks. ‘Outdoor 
Recreation Action’ has used the 
documentation provided by these 
authors, and expresses sincere 
gratitude for their work 


Reports and Analyses 
Advisory Council on Historic Pres- 


ervation, ‘The National Historic 
Preservation Program Today,’ Com- 
mittee Print for the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 1976. 111 pp 


Britton, L.J.. Averett, R.C., and 
Ferreira, R.F., “An Introduction to the 
Processes, Problems, and Manage- 
ment of Urban Lakes,” U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey Circular 601-K. Branch 
of Distribution, U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey. 1200 S. Eads Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22202. 1976. 22 pp. Single 
copies free 


Bureau of Land Management, 
“Public Land Statistics, 1974.” Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S 
Government Printing Office.. Wash 
D.C. 20402, 1976. 188 pp. Price 
$2.00. Stock Number 024-011- 
000534 


Ditton, Robert B.. and Stephens. 
Mark, “Coastal Recreation: A Hand- 
book for Planners and Managers 
Office of Coastal Zone Management, 





National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, 3300 Whitehaven 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 
20235, 1976. 160 pp. in Handbook 
14 pp. in separate Executive Sum- 
mary. Free 


Fish and Wildlife Service, ‘Annual 
Report.’ U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, 
Washington. D.C. 20240, 1976. 96 
pp. Limited copies free 


Illinois Department of Conserva- 
tion, “Illinois Trail Guide.” Division of 
Land and Historic Sites, Illinois De 
partment of Conservation, 605 State 
Office Building, Springfield, Ill 
62706, 1976. In preparation 

A State trail inventory has added 
approximately 1,500 miles of trails to 
the list of known trail facilities in 
Illinois. The new guide to be based 
upon the inventory will document 
lengths, locations, principal 
uses, ancillary facilities, and fees on 
botn public and private trails 


names 


Little, Charles E Green-Line 
Parks: An Approach to Preserving 
Recreational Landscapes in Urbar 
Policy Divi 
sion, Congressional Research Serv 

brary of Congress. Printed at 
yf the Subcommittee or 
sation, Committee or 
Insular Affairs, United 
1975. 100 pr 


Areas Environmenta 


vi yan State University Gene 
2e County Parks and Recreation 
Research Report #272. Ag- 

ural Experiment Station, Mich 
State University, East Lansing 


de the Gene 

1d Recreatior 

r format on to 

jesigning new financing 

gd management of the 

cludes information 

ward ftir ancing, recre 

ticipation, Ccompiaints, pret 

= and charges, and 
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National Conference on the Urbar 
wment, “National Conference 
Urban Environment. A Frest 
ceedings of a meet- 


ng held April 1-2, 1975, in New 
York City. National Conference on 
the Urban Environment, Council on 
the Environment of New York City 
51 Chambers Street, Room 228 
New York, N. Y. 10007, September 
1975. 123 pp 

Papers presented to the New York 
meeting included ‘Recreation/Open 
Space Report,” followed by 13 rec- 
ommendations 


Quarterman, Russell T 
tives to Use of Land for Outdoor 
Recreational Purposes: Insulation 
from Tort Liability; Tax Relief.” Office 
if Special Projects, School of Law 
of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
1975. 170 pp. and Annota- 
L ted yoies are available 
BOR’'s Regional Offices upon 


Incen- 


Ur versity 


30602 


tc trary 
) 


the Southeast 


aspects 


which could 
concentrated 


Real property 


Ok 


NSSelaerv 


niques other than outright purcnase 
and ways of channeling growth and 
development for better land use 


Tennessee Department of 
Cons  rvation, several 
publications: 

Tennessee Bikeways Plans: In- 
ventory of Users, Facilities, and Pro- 
grams ($5.50); Framework for Estab- 
shing State Policies ($6.00); and 
Planning and Design Manual 
($6.00), available upon receipt of 
check or money order payable to 
Barton Aschman Associates, In 
10 Cedar Square West, 1610 S 
Sixth, Minneapolis, Minn. 55404, At- 
tention: Charleen Beltt 


Bicycling in Tennessee,’ Division 
of Planning and Development, 2611 
West End Avenue, Nashville. Tenn 
37203, 1975. Available upon re 
quest 

Suggests appropriate governmer 
tal activity needed in response to 
bicycling demand 


Trail Construction Manual.’ Divi 
sion of Planning and Development 
2611 West End Avenue, Nashville 
Tenn. 37203. Available upon re 
quest 

Contains scenic trail 
methodology to be 
Trail Development Bor 
nessee Trails Assoc 
DOOK 


Cumberland Trail Master Plar 
Division of Planning and Develop 
ment, 2611 West End Avenue 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203, 1974. Ava 
able upon request 

Provides Tennessee Scer 
Project planning techniques 


Tennessee Trails Progran 
Guide.” Division of Planning an 
Development, 2611 West End Ave 
nue, Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 1975 
Available upon request 


| 
) 


Chickasaw Bluffs Trail Maste 
Plan.” Division of Planning and De- 
velopment, 2611 West End Avenue 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203, 1975. Avail- 
able upon request 

Scenic Trails Master Plan 





“The 1974 Inventory of Private 
Sector Recreation Sites in Tennes- 
see.” Division of Planning and De- 
velopment, 2611 West End Avenue 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


Washington Interagency 
Committee for Outdoor 
Recreation, Technical Reports: 

“Technical Report No. 1: Outdoor 
Recreation Survey Description 
1975. 35 pp. Price: $1.50 

Describes the procedures being 
used by the Committee in conduct- 
ing a year-long household recreation 
participation survey of 40,000 Wash- 
ington State Residents utilizing tele- 
phone and mail techniques 

“Technical Report No. 2.: Fore- 
casting Recreation Participation: A 
Theoretical Model.” 1975. 26 pp 
Price: $1.50. 

Describes a conceptual mathe- 
matical model which uses econo- 
metric techniques to project future 
recreation participation rates. The 
publication also reviews the projec- 
tion models utilized by other States 


“Technical Report No. 3: An In- 
vestigation of Geocode Computer 
Modeling Applications in Outdoor 
Recreation Planning.” 1975. 120 pp 
Price $3.00 

Describes the continuing planning 
process, recommending the use of 
a geographically based computer- 
ized information system as a neces- 
sary tool for implementation. A com- 
puter mapping system entitled the 
Map Model System is described 
with the aid of many computer 
maps; this is recommended as the 
software system upon which to build 
a State outdoor recreation land in- 
formation system 
Contact: Gerald W. Pelton, Chief 
Planning and Coordination Division, 
Interagency Committee for Outdoor 
Recreation, 4800 Capitol Boulevard, 
Tumwater, Wash. 98504, on further 
information or copies of the Techni- 
cal Reports 


Wisconsin, University of, “A Re- 
gional Study of Recreation Travel 
Behavior and Participation Patterns 
Recreation Resources Center, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Extension, and 


College of Life Sciences, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 53706 
59 pp 

A study of travel patterns and 
recreation activity interests of recre- 
ational travelers and users in a Q- 
state region including Minnesota, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, lowa, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio 


Booklets, Pamphlets, 
and Other Aids 

American Alliance for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
“Leisure Today,’ Journal of Physical 
Education and Recreation, collection 
of over 60 articles on that subject 
published between March 1972 and 
May 1975. AAHPER Publications- 
Sales, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036, 1975. 136 
pp. Price: $7.00 


American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administration and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, 
“Horizons on Display.’ Horizons on 
Display, Room 404, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, 
1111 18th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036, 1976. 12 pp. Free 
to Bicentennial Project Managers. 

A handbook designed to assist 
project managers in developing citi- 
zen involvement, Communications, 
community development, economic 
development, health, human values 
and understanding, learning, leisure, 
and transportation 


Army, Navy, and Air Force, De- 
partments of, “Planning and Design 
of Outdoor Sports Facilities.’ Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, U. S 
Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20314, 1976. 163 pp 
Price: $2.35. Stock Number 008- 
020-00588-6. Copies should be or- 
dered from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 

Presents layout diagrams, design 
Criteria, and construction details for 
more than 50 outdoor sports courts 
and fields, track and field events 
multiple sports areas, and recrea- 
tional shooting ranges. Prepared for 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers 
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by McFadzean and Everly, Ltd., 
Winnetka, Ill, as a joint undertaking 
of the military departments, with as- 
sistance of the U. S. Agricultural 
Extension Service, U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, and National Re- 
creation and Park Association 


Atlantic Region Campground 
Management Workshop, planned for 
November 18-21, 1976, will be, held 
at the Sheraton-Valley Forge Hotel, 
Valley Forge, Pa. Joseph R. Carden- 
uto, Cooperative Extension Service, 
the Pennsylvania State University, 2 
Weaver Building, University Park, 
Pa. 16802 


Beechel, Jacque, ‘Interpretation 
for Handicapped Persons: A Hand- 
book for Outdoor Recreation Per- 
sonnel.’ College of Forest Re- 
sources and National Park Service, 
Cooperative Park Studies Unit, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 98195, 1975. 59 pp. Free. 

Ms. Beechel completed the publi- 
cation while working for her Master's 
degree through the College of For- 
est Resources at the University of 
Washington. She explores the in- 
terpretive methods and facility modi- 
fications available to assist the blind, 
deaf, deaf-blind, mentally retarded, 
and those with ambulatory limita- 
tions 


Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Environmental Quality, ‘How Will 
America Grow?—A Citizen Guide to 
Land Use Planning.” Citizens’ Advi- 
sory Committee on Environmental 
Quality, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, 
1976. In Preparation. 


Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Environmental Quality, “Report to 
the President and the Council on 
Environmental Quality, 1975.” Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Committee on Envi- 
ronmental Quality, 1700 Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C 
20006, 1976. In Preparation 


Environmental Protection Agency, 
“Water Quality Paper, 1975. Water 
Planning Division, Environmental 
Protection Agency, Waterside Mall, 
WH 415, Washington, D.C. 20460, 
1975. Free 





Fish and Wildlife Service, “Symbol 
of Our Nation’ portrait of the bald 
eagle. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20402, 1976 
Price: $1.85. Stock Number 024 
010-00408-8 


Hahn, Thomas F., “George Wash- 
ington’s Canal: At Great Falls, Va.’ 
American Canal and Transportation 
Center, Box 842, Shepherdstown, 
W.Va. 25443, 1976. 44 pp. Price 
$2.50 

Provides a history of the Potomac 
(Potowmack) Company with empha- 
sis on the Great Falls Canal, plus a 
hikers guide to the towpath 


Hahn, Thomas F., “Four-Section 
Towpath Guide to the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal.’ American Canal 
and Transportation Center, Box 842, 
Shepherdstown, W.Va. 25443, 1974 
About 60 pages each. Price: $8.50 
for set of four; $2.50 for each sec- 
tional guide 

Provides maps, mileage, and 
other hiking information on these 
sections: Georgetown, D.C., to Se- 
neca, W.Va.; Seneca to Harpers 
Ferry, W.Va.; Harpers Ferry to Fort 
Frederick, Md.; and Fort Frederick to 
Cumberland, Md 


Keep America Beautiful, Inc., ‘71 
Things You can do to Stop Pollu- 
tion.’ Keep America Beautiful, Inc.., 
99 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
10016, 1975. 8 pp 

McPherson, Bruce E., and Carli- 
sle, Richard K., “Model Flood Plain 
Regulations Water Resources 
Planning Section, Division of Plan- 
ning, Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources, Fountain Square, Build- 
ing E., Columbus, Ohio 53224. 93 
pp 


Meinen, Robert L., “Park Manage- 
ment Guide for Rural Communities 
Research and Extension, Rural De- 
velopment, University of Delaware 
R. D. 2, Box 48, Georgetown, Del 
19947, 1975. 58 pp. Free 

The guide is directed to non- 
professionals and persons inter- 
ested in starting a comprehensive 


management system for their rural 
or small community park area. It 
includes sections on goals and ob- 
jectives of a management plan 
maintenance to be performed; re- 
cord keeping procedures; and rules 
and regulations that may or may not 
be covered by town ordinance; and 
an appendix including an Operation 
and Maintenance Agreement, in this 
case between a municipality and the 
Soil Conservation Service which 
helped fund the park under a Re- 
source Conservation and Develop- 
ment Project 


National Audubon Society, ‘Direc- 
tory of Nature Centers and Related 
Environmental Education Facilities 
Nature Center Planning Division, Na- 
tional Audubon Society, 950 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
1975. 124 pp. Price: $3.00 

Lists 558 private, city, and State 
nature facilities in the U.S. and Can- 
ada, plus a separate listing of major 
Federal facilities 


National Institute on Park and 
Grounds Management, Executive 
Offices, National Institute, Box 1936, 
Appleton, Wis. 54911, has an- 
nounced its sixth annual conference 
in Atlanta Ga., November 8-11 
1976 


National Park Service, ‘Guide to 
the Historic Places of the American 
Revolution.” Consumer Information 
Pueblo, Colo. 81009, 1974. Price 
$2.75 

This guidebook identifies and de- 
scribes national historic sites, parks 
and landmarks relating to the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Illustrations, maps 
and descriptions offer a concise 
guide 


National Park Service (Shelton 
Napier), ‘The Nature of Shenan- 
doah."’ Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
1976. 112 pp. Price: $2.35. Stock 
Number 024-005-005 78-1 

Describes how nature has re- 
claimed Shenandoah National Park 
in Virginia's Blue Ridge Mountains 
since the park was authorized in 
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1926 and established in 1935. The 
booklet is one of a National Park 
Service series on Natural History 


National Park Service (Tilden 
Freeman), “Who Am 1?” Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
D.C. 20402, 1976. 40 pp. Price 
$1.10. Stock Number 024-005 
00585 

Northeastern Illinois Planning 
Commission, ‘Bicycle Safety Plan- 
ning Guide.” Northeastern Illinois 
Planning Commission, 10 South Riv- 
erside Plaza, Chicago, Ili. 60606 
1975. 93 pp. Price: $3.00 

Covers topics such as a regional 
bike plan; a model for local bikeway 
planning; bicycle safety education 
route selection; design criteria; and 
potential funding sources 


Oakland County, Mich., Division of 
County Planning, “Bike Route.” Divi- 
sion of County Planning, Department 
of Planning and Physical Develop- 
ment, Oakland County, Oakland 
County Administrative Annex Il 
1200 North Telegraph Road, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 48053. 31 pp. Price 
$2.00 

Covers topics such as types of 
bikeways, where and how to build 
them, means of implementation 
user responsibilities, planning exam- 
ples, and bicycling organizations 


Ohio Department of Natural Re 
sources and Academy of Science 
A Guide to Ohio Outdoor Education 
Areas,’ Second Edition. Public Infor- 
mation and Education Office, Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources 
Fountain Square, Columbus, Ohio 
43224. Price: $5.00 


Olin Corporation, ‘Anti-Hunting: A 
Wasteful Issue.’’ Conservation De- 
partment, Winchester-Western Divi- 
sion, East Alton, Ill. 62024, 1975. 14 
pp 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, De- 
partment of the Interior, ‘“Administra- 
tive and Legislative Directives to the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation.” Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, Depart- 





ment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20240, 1975. 37 pp. Available 
for 50 cents from Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
Catalog Number | 66.2:D 62/3/1975 


Pacific Southwest Region, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, ‘‘Hostels 
Low-Cost Accommodations.” Bill 
Dickenson, Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, P.O. Box 36062, 450 Golden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Calif 
94102, 1975. Free 

This bulletin is designed to help 
groups and individuals become 
more familiar with the planning and 
development of hostels, simple 
basic structures that act as direct 
support facilities for hikers, bicycl- 
ists, and other non-motorized recre 
ational travelers. It includes a list of 
general publications, project publi- 
cations, guides, periodicals, fact 
sheets, brochures, and other poten 
tial sources of assistance 


Pacific Southwest Region, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, ‘Profiles of 
California Community Garden Proj- 
ects.” Peter S. Brand, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, P.O. Box 
36062, 450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102, 1975 
Free 

This publication is an inventory of 
community garden projects by lead- 
ers who described their own pro}- 
ects, including data. specifications 
philosophy, grant programs. and 
publicity useful to other Community 
and recreation program organizers 
The 25 profiles reflect a wide variety 
of garden projects from environmen- 
tal education and recreation 
to gardens to feed the poor 


areas 


Pierce, John M., ‘Resource 
Guide: A Catalogue of Assistance in 
Outdoor Recreation. Cooperative 
Extension Service, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 2080 Neil Avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43217. 57 pages 


Prater, Gene, “Snow Trails: Ski 
and Snowshoe Routes in the Cas- 
cades.” The Mountaineers, 719 Pike 
Street, Seattle, Wash. 98101. 128 
pp. Price: $3.95 


In 13 major sections, covers the 
entire Cascades Mountains from the 
Columbia River to the North Cas- 
cades Highway and the Pasayten 
Wilderness Area on the Canadian 
Border 


Racine County, Wis., ‘Racine 
County Master Bike Route Develop- 
ment Plan.” Racine County Highway 
and Park Commission, Rt. 1, Box 
226A, Sturdevant, Wis. 53177, 1975 
104 pp 

A comprehensive bike route de 
velopment plan for Racine County 
including discussions of riding envi- 
ronment, plan development frame- 
work, 1980 Master Bike Route De 
velopment Plan, a basic 5-year plan 
and plan implementation 


Recreational Map Company 
Complete Recreation Guide to East 
Central Missouri.’ Recreational Map 
Co., 32 Perrey Drive, Holts Summit 
Mo. 65043. 36 pp. Price: $2.00 

This booklet provides maps, more 
than 400 site listings, and 1,000 
activities designed to assist the 
public in finding recreation within an 
hour's drive of the St. Louis, Mo 
metropolitan area. The guide is de- 
scribed as welcome news to the 
energy-conservation minded public 


Recreation Data Subcommittee 
Pacific Northwest River Basins Com- 
mission, “Regional Recreation Data 
Program for the Northwest.” Pacific 
Northwest River Basins Commission 
1 Columbia River, P.O. Box 908 
Vancouver, Wash. 98660, 1975. 60 
pp. Free 

States of Washington, Oregon 
Idaho, and Montana joined with sev- 
eral Federal agencies in a coopera- 
tive regional endeavor to produce a 
uniform, coordinated data base for 
recreation planning. The effort 
stemmed from the River Basins 
Commission need for comparable 
Jata from each of the States to 
prepare its Comprehensive Coordi- 
nated Joint Plan. a need to develop 
a uniform approach for compiling 
and processing outdoor recreation 
data. and the Northwest States 
need for a coordinated data base 


for State Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Plans 

The report indicates that the pro- 
gram benefits already are accruing 
Besides State planning, data have 
been used to support wilderness 
egislation; to develop Exhibit R's 
required for private power projects 
and to prepare local agency com- 
prehensive plans 

The publication discusses pro- 
gram objectives and scope, pro- 
gram model output, pro- 
yram limitations, and recommenda- 
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Shropshire 
and Worrell 
Open-Land Policy in 
Bulletin No. 87. Yale 
School of Forestry 
tal Stu 
Prospec 


Connecticut 


and Environmen- 
ies, Yale University, 205 
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otre New Haven 

06511, issued 1975. 67 pp 
$3 

iS Dased upon re 

ported by the Northeast- 

Experiment Station, For 

U.S. Department of Ag- 

presents a broad over- 

1d use in Connecticut. It 

1d analyzes the status of 

and forest products, agricul- 

nerals, outdoor recreation 

yhts-of-way, and special 

states Connecticut's pol 

nenity. Although three- 

fourths of the State is open space 

the overwhelming sense of the State 

3 tudy finds that grow- 

outdoor recreation 
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recreational land use 
nagnitude to rival agfi- 
e of the past century 


oe 
Soil Conservation Society of Amer- 
ca, ‘Pioneers of Conservation in 
America. Soil Conservation Society 
of America, 7515 N. E. Ankeny 
Road, Ankeny. lowa 50021, 1975 
16 pp. Price: 30 cents for orders 
from 1 to 9, varying down to 8 cents 
each for orders of 50,000 copies or 
more 
This is number 10 in the Society's 
series Of educational cartoon book- 
lets designed for use in classrooms 
youth groups, and community pro- 
grams. It pays tribute to leaders like 





Thomas Jefferson, John Muir, Aldo 
Leopold, and Hugh Bennett 


Trimble, Steven A Great Sand 
Dunes—the Shape of the Wind 
Southwest Museums and Monu- 
ments Association, P.O. Box 1562 
Globe, Ariz. 85501, 1975. 34 pp 
Price $1 

Park Naturalist Steve Trimble 
graphically describes and photo 
graphs the dunes 


U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, “A 
Whole Lot Proud.” Public Affairs Of 
fice, Office of the Chief of Engi 
neers, Washington, D.C. 20314. On 
loan, free of charge 

This is a 25-minute color film tell 
ing the story of the Army Corps of 
Engineers’ park rangers. Filmed at 
Corps recreatior 
White River 
sour the Missour 


areas along the 
Arkansas and Mis 
River in Soutt 
Dakota, and Stones River in Tennes 
see, the 16-mm movie explains the 
need for recreation resources man- 


lan 


agement at Corps lakes 


Washington State University, sev 
eral publications avaiiabdie 

e ‘“Tsillane,” on land use in 
Lake Chelan watershed 

e@ “Existing Private Outdoor Rec 
reation Land and Water Resources 
ngton Counties—1974,” Cir 
2. College of Agriculture 


Center 


tes or tne 


De 
and Manage 


tdoor Recreatior 


Travel, Recrea 
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The Geologic Story of Arches 
tional Park,’ USGS Bulletin 1393 
S. Geological Survey Branch of 
1200 S. Eads Street 
Arlington, Va. 22202, 1976. 108 pp 
Price: $2.85 


5) ; 
Distribution 


Building Stones of Our Nation's 
Capital.’ Public Inquiries Office, U 
S. Geological Survey, National Cer 
ter, Reston, Va. 22092, 1976. 44 pp 
Price: $1.15 


Mt. Rainier National Park Map 
Branch of Distribution, U. S. Geolog 
cal Survey, Building 41, Federal 
Center, Denver, Colo. 80225, 1975 
33x 34-inch sheet. Price $2.00 
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Geologica 
»y has issued a series of maps 
features 
ampers, and 
boaters Eight recent ones inciudge 
HA-299. Reconnaissance of the Red 
Lake River, Minn., by L. H. Ropes 
R. F. Brown, and D. E. Wheat 
1969. Scale 1:250,000. Two 
heets, each 29 by 36 inches. $1 


sineating river recreatior 


t te 


anglers 


r r t 
per sé 


HA-333. Reconnaissance of the P 
geon River, a cold-water river 
the north-central part of Mict 

nsula, by G. E 

Hendrickson and C. J. Doonar 

1970. Sheet 1, 31 by 32 inches 

at. about 45°02’ 
ong about 84°25’ t 
scale 162,500: 30 by 
$1.25 per set 
Reconnaissanc 
River. a col 


north-centra 


gan s SO wnerr per 


gan’s southern peninst 
Hendrickson and C. J. Doonan 
1971. Two sheets: sheet 1, 34 by 
34 inches: sheet 2, 29 by 38 
nches: lat. about 45°05’ to 45°25’ 

g 84°35’ to 84°40’. Scale 
62,500 (1 inch about 1 mile) 
1.25 per set 

354. Reconnaissance of the 
Black River, a cold-water river in 


84°15’ to 84°25’. Scale 1:62,500 
(1 inch = about 1 mile). $1.25 per 
set 

HA-384. Reconnaissance of the 
Pere Marquette River, a cold 
water river in the central part of 
Michigan's Southern Peninsula, by 
G. E. Hendrickson and C. J 
Doonan. 1971. Two sheets: sheet 
1, 34 by 34 inches; sheet 2, 36'/: 
by 53'/2 inches, lat about 43°51’ 
to about 43°57’, long, 85°35’ to 
about 86°30’. Scale 162,500 (1 
nch about 1 mile). $1.50 per 
ae 

HA-426. Reconnaissance of the R 
fle River, a cold-water river in the 
northeastern part of Michigan's 
Southern Peninsula, by G. E. Hen 
jrickson and C. J. Doonan. 1972 
Two sheets: sheet 1, 37 by 477): 
inches; sheet 2, 23 by 36 inches 
at, about 44°15’ to 44°30’, long 
about 84°15’. scale 1:24,000 (1 
nch 2,000 feet). $1.25 per set 

HA-436. Reconnaissance of the 
Manistee River, a cold-water river 
n the northwestern part of Michi- 
gan's Southern Peninsula, b 

Henderickson and 
nan. 1972 (1973). Two 

at. 44°30’ to 45°, long 
85°15’. Scale 1.62,500 (1 inch 

Sheet 1, 40'/2 by 44 
nches; sheet 2, 30 by 31 inches 
$1. per set 

HA-527. Reconnaissance of the up- 
per Au Sable River, a cold-water 
river in the north-central part of 
Michigan's southern peninsula, by 
G. E. Hendrickson and C. J 
Doonan. 1974. Lat. 44°10’ to 
45°15’. long, 83°15’ to 84°45’ 
Scale 1:62,500 (1 inch about 1 
mile). Sheet 33 by 42 inches .$1 


about 1 mile) 





RESEARCH 
REPORT 


Abstracts 

Gamble, Hays B., Cole, G L 
Tobey, D. M.,, Derr, D.. Gamble, H 
B., and Bevins, M. |., “Environmenta 
Quality Effects Associated with Sea- 
sonal Home Communities,’ Bulletin 
801. The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, College of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University 
Park, Pa. 16802. 66 pp 

Study objectives were to deter- 
mine attitudes of seasonal home 
occupants on environmental quality 
to evaluate some of the economic 
costs and benefits associated with 
different seasonal home environ 
ments; and to recommend alterna- 
tive institutional arrangements to im- 
prove efficiencies in resource use 


Gold, Dr. Seymour M Energy 
Conservation and Urban Recreation 
Planning.’ Department of Environ- 
mental Horticulture, University of 
California, Davis, Calif. 95616, 1976 

The lack of local public park and 
recreation facilities in most cities 
prompts many people to travel long 
distances to non-urban recreation 
areas to experience some activities 
possible in urban parks. Approxi- 
mately 30 percent of all non-con 
mercial auto mileage is related to 
recreational use. Some of this use 
can be reduced by improving the 
quantity and quality of urban park 
systems. A 10 percent reductior 
recreational travel could have a sig 
nificant impact. This will require a 
sophisticated understanding of ur- 
ban recreation patterns and depar 
ture from traditional approaches 
methods, concepts, and standards 
used for urban recreation planning 
Selected policies and planning con 
cepts are outlined to provide energy 
conserving public outdoor recreatior 
opportunities in cities 


Kottke, Marvin W., Bevins, M. | 
Cole, G. L., Hock, K. J., and La 
Page, W. F., “Analysis of the Camp- 
ground Market in the Northeast, Re 


port Ill A Perspective on the Camp 
ng-Involvement Cycle.’ Northeast 
ern Forest Experiment Station, 6816 
Market Street, Upper Darby, Pa 
19082, 1975. 35 pp 

A report on a study of the nationa 
camping market, conducted 
1973, updating findings of a similar 
survey in 1971. A detailed analysis 
of the popular image of camping as 
held by each of the major segments 
of the market is included, and the 
reasons for permanent and tempo 
rary dropping out of the camping 
market are examined 


Manning, Robert E., and Holecek 
Donald F., “Private Land Leasing for 
Public Recreation. Snowmobiling tr 
Michigan,’ Research Report #282 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 48823. 11 pp 

This research report covers many 
aspects of the leasing of private 
land for public snowmobiling, in- 
cluding identification of desirable 
lease sites, landowner response 
and program administration 


Peterson, Thomas, “The Use of 
Radial Plot Maps in Monitoring Hu- 
man Impact: A Study, Sawtooth Wil- 
derness, Idaho.’ The Evergreen 
State College, Olympia, Wash. 14 
pp 

The study tested the effectiveness 
of a modified radial plot map design 
to measure and monitor vegetative 
degradation at campsites due to 
human trampling. The methodology 
will not satisfy the needs of those 
requiring precise data but will pro- 
vide viable monitoring for wilderness 
managers with inadequate re- 
sources to maintain a continuing 
thorough study 


Bibliographies 

American Alliance for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
Annotated Research Bibliography 
in Physical Education, Recreation 
and Psychomotor Function of Men- 
tally Retarded Persons. AAHPER 
Publications-Sales, 1201 16th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
1975. 296 pp. Price: $7.00 


Office of Water Research and 
Technology, “Water Resources Re- 
search Catalog, Vol. 10. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, 1976. Price: $9.55 
Stock Number 024-000-008 16-9 

This latest in the series of cata- 
logs describes 2,470 on-going water 
research projects. When used in 
conjunction with Volumes 8 and 9, 
the latest volume provides a com- 
prehensive inventory of current re- 
search projects in the field of water 
resources 

During the past year, OWRT sup- 
ported research resulting in reports 
dealing with the socio-economic 
biologic, political, institutional, es- 
thetic, demand analysis, and plan- 
ning aspects of outdoor recreation 
These were processed into the 
Water Resources Scientific Informa- 
tion Center (WRSIC) computer data 
base. Special subject searches of 
this data base may be performed by 
a network of retrieval centers lo- 
cated in Arizona, New York, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Wisconsin 
Individual addresses are as follows 
John Saylor 
Water Resources Center 
Cornell University 
Jane Porter 
Water Resources Research Institute 
University of North Carolina 
John Luedtke 
Water Resources Center 
University of Wisconsin 
Kenneth Foster 
Water Resources Research Center 
University of Arizona 











Tom Johnson 

Water Resources Research Center 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 


WRSIC also publishes an abstract 
journal, “Selected Water Resources 
Abstracts (SWRA) which an- 
nounces twice a month the exist- 
ence of the documents and cites 
their availability. The journal may be 
ordered from National Technical In 
formation Service, 5285 Port Royal 

Springfield, Va. 22161. Price 
year (with annual indexes 


RECREATION 
PERSONALITIES 


Private 
Benton MacKaye aied December 
11, 1975, at the age of 96. at Shirley 
Center, Mass. MacKaye was the 
father of the 2,050-mile Appalachiar 
Trail from Maine to Georgia and the 
o-founder in 1935 of The Wilder 
Society. Friends and former 
ates met in Washington, D.C 
24, 1976, at the John Wesley 
rium to pay tribute to 
MacKaye. The meeting was called 
by the Appalachian Trail Conference 


and The Wilderness Society 


Clifton Merritt of Denver 


Regiona! Director 

> Acting Executive Director o 
lerness Soc ely, succeedin 
Stewart Brandborg. On March 
1976, the Society's Council 
nounced that George D. Davis of 
the Adirondack Park Agency in New 
York State had been chosen as 
Executive Director 


State and Local 


Ronald C. Copeland, a native of 


Texarkana, Ark., has been named 
Director of the State's Department of 
Local Services and State Liaison 
Officer to the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation for administration of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
in Arkansas. He is a graduate of 
Texas A. & M. with bachelor of 
architecture and Master of architec- 
ture degrees 


Anthony S. Earl has been named 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. He for- 
merly served as Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Department of Adminis- 
tration and previously was a State 
Assemblyman. He succeeds Lester 
P. Voigt, who has headed the De- 
partment of Natural Resources and 
its predecessor for two decades 
Voigt will continue with the Depart- 
ment as aide and assistant to the 
new Secretary. He also continues as 
a U.S. Commissioner on the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission 
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Ronald C. Copeland, Director of 
Arkansas’ Department of Local Services 


and State Liaison Officer to the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation 


Anthony S. Earl, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Department of Natural 
Resources 





Gilbert C. Lagasse, Louisiana 
State Liaison Officer and President 
of the National Association of State 
Outdoor Recreation Liaison Officers 
(NASORLO), recently received a 
Certificate of Recognition for his 
work. Rolland B. Handley, South 
Central Regional Director of the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, pre- 
sented the certificate March 16, 
1976, at the National Recreation and 
Park Association's Southwest District 
Conference in Shreveport, La. Han- 
diley commended Lagasse for his 
Outstanding contributions and serv- 
ice to the enhancement of outdoor 
recreation while working with NA- 
SORLO 


William Penn Mott, Jr., Director- 
Consultant with the Moraga Parks 
and Recreation Authority, on March 
2, 1976, received the Department of 
the Interior's Outdoor Recreation 
Achievement Award. Frank E 
Sylvester, Regional Director of Inte- 
riors Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
presented the award in recognition 
of Mott's achievements while he was 
Director of Californias Department 
of Parks and Recreation (1967- 
1975) 


CORRECTIONCORRECTIONCORRE 

The editor's classic nightmare 
turned real in the Spring Issue when 
the name of Dr. Larry Neal of the 
University of Oregon appeared un- 
der a photograph of Arnold “Red” 
Halpern, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho's Su- 
perintendent of Parks and Recrea- 
tion. 

Once more for the record: Dr 
Neal is new Chairman of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon's Department of Rec- 
reation and Park Management and 
President of the Oregon Park and 
Recreation Society. Mr. Halpern is 
recipient of the Idaho Recreation 
and Parks Society's Outstanding 
Fellowship Award for outstanding 
leadership. Apologies go to both Mr 
Halpern and Dr. Neal. 


O. J. Scherschligt and Wayne 
Tody are New Deputy Directors of 
the Michigan Department of Natural 


Resources Scherschligt, 41, 
headed the Department's Parks Di- 


vision since 1971, and will now be 
liaison to the Legislature and other 
agencies. Tody, 51, for the past 10 
years has been the Department's 
Fisheries Chief; he will now be sec- 
ond-in-command for internal opera- 
tions 


James E. Webster has become 
Manager of the King County, Wash 
Parks Division. He has been acting 
manager for a year while Park Di- 
rector George D. Wyse did a long- 
range parks and recreation study 
Wyse is now retiring 


Federal 

Harvey K. Nelson, 51, has been 
appointed by U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service Director Lynn A. Greenwalt 
as Associate Director for Fish and 
Wildlife Management. Nelson has 
served as the Service's Deputy As- 
sociate Director for Wildlife since 
1974. He joined the Service in 1950 
and has worked on field projects in 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, and Michigan, in the Minneap- 
olis Regional Office, and as Director 
of the Northern Prairie Research 
Center at Jamestown, N. Dak. He is 
author or co-author of some 30 
technical publications 

Eight-year-old Johnny Horizon is 
leaving government service Septem- 
ber 30, 1976. Created in 1969 to 
raise public consciousness toward 
the need to preserve public lands 
and keep them clean, Johnny most 
recently has served as Johnny Hori- 
zon ‘76 with the motto, “Let's Clean 
Up America for Our 200th Birthday.’ 
Secretary of the Interior Thomas S. 
Kleppe bade goodbye to Johnny 
Horizon with the comment: ‘‘His life 
span embraced a time of massive 
reawakening, of environmental 
awareness, Community action, and 
citizen participation 


BOR Director John Crutcher (right) 
presents an Outdoor Recreation 


Achievement Award to John F. Bonner, 


President of Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, for outstanding company 
contributions to public outdoor 
recreation 
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Arnold “Red"’ Halpern, Superintendent of 
the Coeur d'Alene Parks and Recreation 
Department 


Dr. Larry L. Neal, President of the 
Oregon Park and Recreation Society, 
and Chairman of the University of 
Oregon's Department of Recreation and 
Park Management 
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